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196 Welfare agencies benetit 
from your git 


MAUDGET electric motors to giant sanding 
machines—The Steel Supply Company fur-' 


nishes the finest precision shafting available. 


For years the Yates-American 
Machine Company of Beloit,, 
Wisconsin, has used our No. 2? 
piston steel in their roll feed| 
sanders because of its uni-- 
formity. They say: “Your No. 2 piston steel has} 
worked to better advantage for us than any other: 
steel we have used.’ You, too, can depend on, 
us because we specialize in precision shafting. , 
For trouble-free buying cf precision steel . 
shafting write today for your FREE copy of our: 
informative folder ‘Call a Specialist.” It contains | 
the experience gained from 45 years of supply- 


ing precision shafting to Mid-West industries. 


H-268 Yates-American’s 
newest, finest and 


biggest sander. 


We stock cold drawn, ground and polished and turned, 
ground and polished shafting in a wide range of sizes— 
closer than standard tolerances when required. 


*Also a complete inventory of cold finished bars in rounds, squares, 
flats and hexagons. Drill rod in three and twelve-foot lengths. 


THE STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 
26 NORTH ABERDEEN STREET © CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
Telephone MO nroe 6-4212 


-TOBER, 1950 


Depend on Peabody service and you benefit from sixteen years of 
refining coal by mechanically precise, scientific methods. Peabody’s 
modern coal refineries turn out a uniform product under labora- 
tory control. You have your choice of 5th or 6th veins, Southern 


Illinois and 6th vein, Central Illinois districts. Combustion engineer 


Peabody Coal 
Company 


CMMabed 1663 
231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4 


SPRINGFIELD « CINCINNATI ¢ ST. LOUIS » MINNEAPOLIS « DES MOINES 


WE MINE, REFINE AND SELL GOOD COAL 


consultation if desired. 


Now 
United 
offers 


routes 


to Hawaii! 


See More—Do More 
At No Extra Cost 


You now have a choice of two routes 
to Hawaii on United—a new one via 
Los Angeles, and another that goes 
through San Francisco. It’s a perfect 
opportunity to see both California 
cities, visit friends and double your 
holiday fun. 


No increase in price for going 
one way, returning the other. DC-6 
Mainliner 300s to the coast, twin- 
deck Mainliner Stratocruisers the 
rest of the way. Details from United 
or your travel agent. 


UNITED 
AIR LINES 


The Nation’s No. 1 
Coast-to-Coast 
Airline 


STATISTICS OF 


CHICAGO BUSINES, 


August, 
1950 
Building permits 2 eee 1,379 

Cost 72-22 2S 2 ee ee ee $28,293,000 
Contracts awarded on building projects, 

Gook’),.Co.2 28h 2k ESE ey ee 2,849 

COSt a Ries = ne re A es oe $61,458,000 

(F. W. Dodge Corp.) 
Realestate mtranslers mess eee 8,264 

Consideration} +22 ee $7,025,472 
Department store sales index — 215.8* 

(Federal Reserve Board) 
(Daily average 1935-39=100) 
Bank} clearings eee eee ae ee $3,581,832,851 
Bank debits to individual accounts: 
7th Federal Reserve District = $18,680,900,000 
Chicagol only (22s ee 2 aes 2S ae $9,029,623,000 
(Federal Reserve Board) 
Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: 

Number of shares traded _ = 1,419,000 

Market value of shares traded — $41,303,809 
Railway express shipments, 

Chicago area ey ten se een, eal 1,046,111 
Air express shipments, Chicago area ___ 58,857 
L.G.L. Merchandise cars 23,846 
Electric power production, kwh. 1,096,897,000 
Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 

Transit Authority lines: 

SULACEs divisions) een eee eee 52,344,762 

Rapid Transit division 12,137,362 
Bostale receipts a= aemrae aaa $9,137,722 
Air passengers: 

Arrivals; 22223 eee en oe 168,415 

Departures 176,542 
Consumers’ Price Index (1935-39 = 100) 180.2 
Livestock slaughtered under federal 

inspection pei 7h V ed wets melts 2 te Mes 438,263 
Families on relief rolls: 

Cook County 28,689 

Other Illinois counties 7,750 


*Preliminary figure. 


July, Aug; 
1950 1 
1,248 
$29,693,100 $12,141, 
1,871 1,! 
$51,035,000 $32,907, 
7,226 6,0, 
$6,277,716 $11,346,5, 
203.4 18: 
$3,329,414,045 — $2,843,067,9' 
$16,640,665,000 $14,784,507,00 
$8,058,309,000 — $7,384,892,00 
1,469,000 502,00 
$44,050,474 $23,632,84 
869,683 1,237,28 
48,649 49,06 
19,458 25,56: 
997,874,000 994,849,00: 
49,464,474 59,000,31. 
11,057,526 12,891,05: 
$7,847,319 $8,673,05! 
157,465 134,155 
165,752 138,92! 
179.2 174.4 
398,176 485,295 
29,027 26,643 
18,281 18,057 


NOVEMBER, 1950, TAX CALENDAR 


Date Due Tax 

10 Quarterly return of income and O.A.B. taxes with- 
ATA by employers for third quarter of 1950 (Form 
41) 

15 If total O.A.B. taxes (employer and employe) plus 
income tax withheld in previous 
$100, pay amount to 

15 Illinois Retailers’ Occupational Tax 
ment for month of October 

30 


October, 1950 


Federal Excise Tax return and payment due for 


return and pay- 


Returnable to 


Collector of Internal 
Revenue 


» 
Authorized Depositary 


month exceeds 


Director of Revenue 


Collector of Internal 
Revenue 
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ay She: Jeme 2s 


Most people are familiar with 
the miracle-working hormones and 
what they are doing to alleviate 
human suffering. Now, science has 
begun using hormones (artificially- 
produced and thus less expeusive) 
to perform some amazing feats 
with farm animals. Fed these hor- 
mones, cows multiply their milk 
production, sheep can be bred 
twice a year instead of once, and 
roosters become capons by a process 
only a little short of black magic. 
John McWethy, Chicago bureau 
manager of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, reports upon this “barnyard 
revolution” (p. 13). 


One characteristic of a seasoned 
bureaucrat, reports COMMERCE 
Washington correspondent Jack 
Robins, is his ability to determine 
— ahead of everyone else — just 
how changing conditions will affect 
his job. This has been re-empha- 
sized, Mr. Robins notes, by Wash- 
ington’s speedy job of tagging 
everything from desert irrigation 
to wild life propagation “essential 
to national defense.” His review 
begins on page 15. 


With National Fire Prevention 
Week coming up this month, it is 
a good time to reflect upon one of 
our most dangerous misconceptions 
regarding fire: the idea that a 
“fireproof” building will not burn. 
For over a century Americans have 
been burning up people and prop- 
erty in “fireproof” structures, yet 
the illusion of safety continues. 
CoMMERCE explains what the de- 
ceptive description really means 
in an article beginning on page 18. 


The new social security law 
means many different things to 
many different people, declares 


George Root, who has been toiling 
through the fine type of this im- 
portant legislation. Mr. Root dis- 
tills out the essentials of the new 
security regulations on page 17. 


Trygve Lie, Secretary - General 
of the United Nations, declares 
(p> 21) that our global contusions 
will not be cured at the 38th par- 
allel in Korea, but only when East 
and West settle their basic differ- 
ences around the conference table. 


en 
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No better 
motor oil made 


STAN 


DARD'S FINEST 


For your car new or old 
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Boomerang! 

ITH organized Communist resistance in South 
Korea collapsing, speculation is widespread as 
o what the international consequences will be for 
cussia. Most of this thinking is concerned with the 
oss in influence and prestige, both political and 
military, that Russia will suffer in the Far East and 
n. Europe. Undoubtedly Stalin and company will 
ake a severe beating on these counts. But time 
may prove that the greatest cost to Russia of her 
<orean error was in unwittingly strengthening the 
Jnited States economically. 

Communist propaganda has long followed the 
ine that Russian purposes would best be served by 
1 depression in the United States. Prospects of a 
najor depression in the forseeable future, which were 
remote even before Korea, now seem almost non- 
existent in the light of the preparedness program 
that has been forced upon us. 

Viewed from another angle, this nation’s war- 
making might industrially was reckoned in multiples 
of Russia’s before Korea. She was an indefinite num- 
ber of five-year plans away from catching up, even if 
the capacity of our industry had remained static. 

- Now, a new cycle of industrial expansion seems as- 
sured in this country. We have accepted a quasi- 
military economy as a necessity but it is not our 
temperament to do so on a basis of guns or butter 
ever the long pull. Industry after industry has been 
announcing new or accelerated plans for expansion. 
The effect after a year or two may be that the na- 
tion’s enlarged productive capacity will enable it to 
meet all military needs, short of all out war, and 
still produce civilian goods at a rate approaching the 
peak reached before Korea. 

All in all, Russia’s losses from pulling the trigger 
in Korea promise to go far beyond the realm of 
prestige and influence. Within a matter of a year 
or two, it will be possible to measure them in such 
physical terms as the additional steel capacity, elec- 
tric power capacity, oil production, etc., which could 
be arrayed against her in the advent of all out war. 


H The FCC Orders A Miracle 


N SEPTEMBER | the Federal Communications 
Commission issued a ruling on television which 
was a bombshell to this booming new industry, and 
set something of a record for arbitrary action by a 
government regulatory body. 
After months of consideration, 
came to a provisional decision that it would establish 
as standard the Columbia Broadcasting System's 


the commission 


method of color television broadcasts even though 
the system was not compatible; that is, present black 
and white receivers cannot, without modification, get 
even a black and white picture from a CBS color 
telecast. “The commission said it would not make 
this decision irrevocable and close the door to other 
systems for color transmission if TV set manufacturers 
would do two things. First, agree within 30 days to 
modify their receivers so that they would pick up 
CBS color transmissions in black and white, and, 
second, have the changes effective in their production 
within 30 days after issuance of a final order. 

Under some circumstances such a provision might 
not have been unreasonable. In this case, however, 
the manufacturers had not even developed a_ re- 
ceiver that was “compatible” with the CBS color 
system, let alone field tested revised sets and engi- 
neered necessary changes for mass production. To 
do this within the time allotted called for a miracle 
that even the miracle passing electronics industry has 
not been able to perform. What the commission will 
do to correct its arbitrary action remains to be seen. 
But the minimum it should do is extend the time 
for manufacturers to attempt to meet the provisional 
aspects of its ruling. 


# Penny Wise — Pound Foolish 


HE Treasury Department’s stubborn insistence on 
T low interest rates for the huge government debt 
is a gem of inconsistency that is costing Americans 
billions in increased taxes and many more billions 
in inflated prices. 

The policy is inconsistent because interest costs 
are the only major item of government expense that 
has been held down rigidly. It is costing Americans 
heavily in taxes because cheap money has fed the 
fires of inflation, adding billions to the cost of run- 
ning the government, and it is costing them even 
more in the rising costs of everything they buy as 
individuals. 

Authorities of the Federal Reserve system, genu- 
inely alarmed by the new spiral of inflation that is 
no longer a threat but an actuality, have urged the 
Treasury to abandon its cheap money policy so that 
borrowing can be discouraged by higher interest 
rates. But the Treasury turns a deaf ear. For the 
sake of a few hundreds of millions, or perhaps a 
billion of added interest on the public debt, the 
Treasury is passing up the opportunity to save much 
more for the government and is ignoring entirely 
the interests of the public. It is exposing both to 
the danger of inflation that could ultimately destroy 
the American dollar. 
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SPEED 


your shipping via 


“Follow the Vag pe 


Wabash Red Ball Freight is 
speedy transportation ... and 
more. It is a service that handles 
your merchandise with care... 
a service that lets you change 
destinations while goods are 
enroute ...a service that pro- 
vides modern equipment and 
special equipment if needed... 
a service that gives you the 
personal attention and assist- 
ance of the nearest Wabash 
Representative. Speed your 
shipping via Wabash Red Ball 
Freight to or through: 


BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 
DETROIT 

DES MOINES 
KANSAS CITY 
OMAHA 

ST. LOUIS 
TOLEDO 


For details call your 
Wabash Representative, or write: 


P. A. SPIEGELBERG 
Freight Traffic Manager 
Wabash Railroad St. Louis 1, Mo. 


” Follow the Vag” 


Modern Service 
in the Heart of America 


e Record Rolling Stock Orders— 
Mid-Summer orders for new do- 
mestic freight cars reached the 
highest level since 1924, according 
to the American Railway Car In- 
stitute. During July, the highest 
month in the 25-year period, 
30,065 freight cars of all varieties 
were ordered by the nation’s roads 
and during August, the second 
highest month, the figure was 24,- 
280. The September 1 backlog of 
cars on order was 86,156, the high- 
est level since February 1, 1949. 
The institute added, however, that 
no substantial increase in monthly 
deliveries can be expected until 
more steel is allocated to car build- 
ers as a result of current voluntary 


| allocation planning. 


e Easier Rubber Stockpiling—The 
government will have considerably 
less difficulty today in building a 
rubber stockpile than it had 10 
years ago, according to the B. F. 
Goodrich Company. One reason is 


| that pound for pound rubber goes 


farther than it did a decade ago. 
Although rubber products © still 
take as much rubber as formerly, 
Goodrich points out that recent re- 
search and development have length- 
ened the service life of both crude 
and man-made rubber products. 


e New International “Yardstick”— 
Some highly complicated scientific 
work is underway these days in 
Pittsburgh aimed at providing the 
world with a super-accurate “yard- 
stick” that will never change and 
never be lost. Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation, which is in on 
the project along with the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards, reports that 
the new international measurement 
will be calculated from the wave- 
lengths of light waves emitted by 
a special kind of mercury, artiticial- 
ly made at Oak Ridge, when it is 
bombarded with radar waves. Skip- 
ping a lot of boxcar figures in- 


COMMERCE 


volved in all this, it will finally be 
possible to determine the precisé 
number of light waves in an inckl 
or foot. 


e State Taxes Gnaw At Profit 
Commerce Clearing House reports 
that new state tax legislation 
coupled with recent judicial decreee 
offer an additional threat to busi 
ness profits. ‘The crux of the prob. 
lem is the effort by some states tc¢ 
impose state Income taxes on con- 
cerns which merely sell goods on 
services within the taxing state, but 
maintain no property of impor- 
tance, in fact no one in the state tod 
accept service of process in a tax 
suit. Commerce Clearing House's 
interest has been aroused by a re? 
cent Connecticut case in which aé 
concern was made liable for a state¢ 
franchise tax based .on income event 
though it transacted only local busi 
ness and owned only office equip 
ment in the state. If the Supremes 
Court upholds the decision (despite 
the Constitutional — prohibition) 
against states taxing interstate com-. 
merce), CCH declares, any state: 
with similar tax laws (there are: 
now 13 such state) could levy the: 
tax on a foreign corporation mea- 
sured by its business volume that. 
crosses into the taxing state. 


e Top Air Freight Shipments— 
United Air Lines reports that cut 
flowers, delivered across the coun- 
try in a matter of hours after being 
picked, lead the list of the line’s 
air freight commodities, followed 
by machines and machine parts, 
wearing apparel, electrical equip- 
ment, auto parts, dry goods, radio 
equipment, aircraft parts, baby 
chicks and printed matter. 


e Employe Loyalty Pledge—In a 
unique demonstration of patriotism, 
Kropp Forge Company’s 700 em- 
ployes recently signed a pledge of 

(Continued on page 46) 4 
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Large gas-fired conveyor ovens, approximately 100 feet in length, used for varnish dry- 
ing at the plant of W. H. Hutchinson & Son, Inc., 1031 N. Cicero Avenue, Chicago. 


SPABEISHED in-1848, °W. e Butchinson & Son, Inc., is 

one of Chicago’s oldest manufacturing concerns. It is 
engaged in making bottle caps, known in the trade as crowns, 
for the gigantic beverage industry. Many millions of these 
crowns, comprising thousands of different designs or decora- 
tions, are produced daily. 

For the manufacture of crown caps, large quantities of 
cork in its raw state are imported from Portugal, the source 
of finest quality cork. The tin plate which forms the crown 
shell is obained in this country. A large volume of gas is used 
in high temperature controlled ovens for drying the decora- 
tions and in other gas burning equipment for curing composi- 
tion cork and crown assembly. 


= One Hundred Years Gas : 
Service in Chicago 


PEOPLES GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 


THE 
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Your Plant 
Can Result 


in a Serious 


EMPLOYEE 
RELATIONS 
PROBLEM 


When workers have to tie-up_ their 
lunches like this —-to escape the en- 
croachments of rats, roaches or other 
pests — there’s serious trouble ahead 
for management! Because the anger 
and resentment pests cause among em- 
ployees show-up in poor morale, “anti” 
attitudes and lowered production. That’s 
why it’s important for every plant — 
not just those where goods or materials 
can be harmed — to guard against pest 
infestations. Find out right now how 


the McCloud system of Premise Inspec- 
tion and Regular Prevention Application 
can keep your plant or factory pest-free 
and safe! Write or phone for complete 
details today! 


W. B. Mc CLOUD 
& COMPANY 
612 North Michigan Avenue 
¢ SUperior 7-7533 « 


Chicago 11, Illinois 


HOT TIN DIPPING 


Specializing in quantity produc- 
tion of industrial fabricated parts 
in steel — copper — brass — Ho- 
tel — Restaurant — Dairy — Bak- 
ery equipment. Sheets — bars — 
tubes — pipe — etc. 

Lead & special mixture coatings. 


Operating 
the industry. 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 


LAKE & LOOMIS STS. 
MOnroe 6-0921 


largest facilities in 
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In an extensive 
Six-day, 48-hour report on the 
Work Week Seen peace and _ war- 
As Best War Level time efficiency of 
labor, the Nation- 
al Industrial Conference Board 
recommends that industry avoid 
returning to a seven-day work week, 
even in the event of total war. The 
conference board found that when 
plants increased their work weeks 
to seven days during the initial 
stages of World War I, output 
increased at first, but, as the pro- 
longed hours continued, fatigue 
set in and output dropped back 
to former levels or, in some cases, 
even fell below the shorter work- 
week level. 

The conference board further 
notes that the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics discovered in a compre- 
hensive study of the subject that 
the 48-hour week of six eight-hour 
days is the maximum for worker 
efficiency. Beyond that, efficiency 
almost invariably drops off. While 
the 48-hour week is best for maxi- 
mum wartime efficiency, the federal 
agency still believes that the 40- 
hour week is the “optimum” work 
schedule in normal times. 


The. nation’s 
steel industry, 
Capacity Far Above which has _ been 
War-Time Level the target of more 

than one critical 
outburst during the inter-war years, 
now turns out to be one of the 
most formidable bulwarks of 
American defense. As of mid- 
Summer the industry's capacity had 
grown to a record-breaking 100,- 
563,500 tons, and, according to 
estimates of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, the figure will 
have risen to 106,000,000 tons by 
the end of 1952, 

If there is any question in the 
minds of war-makers abroad as to 


Steel Industry 


Trends tr 
| FINANCE and BUSINES! 


the potentialities of this industry 
the steel trade organization i 
ready to put them straight. Fog 
example, the steel industry can now 
provide 11,000,000 more tons ar 
nually than it was required ti 
provide in the peak war year a4 
1944. At present, it can provid 
2,240 pounds of steel for ever 
2,000 pounds needed at peak og 
World War II, and by 1952 it wil 
be able to turn out 2,360 pound 
for every ton. 

Currently, our mills are turning 
out enough castings and ingots ii 
an average 24-hour period to fabrr 
cate all of the following: an air 
craft carrier, 500 airplanes, 1,000 
anti-aircraft guns, 500 tanks, 500) 
000 three-inch shells, 1,000 howit! 
zers, 2,000 aerial bombs, two heavy 
cruisers, 1,000 freight cars, 2,000 
trucks, two cargo ships, two tankl 
ers, 12,000 autos, 2,000 homes: 
20,000 household refrigerators anc 
20,000 stoves. And even after tha: 
extraordinary day’s production: 
there would still be 23,000 tons ot 
steel lying around for any war 
making purpose we might subse: 
quently decide upon! 


« « » » 
The latest salve 
Cornell Study in the red_ hot 


Questions U.S. 
Security Program 


battle over nation- 
al security and the 
advancement of 
science comes from Cornell Uni- 
versity, which has just published 
a 90,000-word report, the gist of 
which is that our loyalty program 
is seriously jeopardizing American 
scientific leadership. The report 
is authored by Prof. Walter Gell. 
horn of the Columbia University 
Law School and is part of a civil 
liberties research project financed 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Prof. Gellhorn believes that out 
national security program has had 
(Continued on page 46) » 


DON’T LOSE 
PRECIOUS 
OIL 


RENN SS 


PR 


with Iron Fireman 


Vortex Oil Burner 


The Iron Fireman VORTEX burner 
saves oil by cutting down heat losses. Its 
whirling, bowl-shaped flame releases 
rich, radiant heat right at grate line 
level. Heat doesn’t escape unused. The 
extra heat made available by the Iron 
Fireman VORTEX oil burner reduces 
your fuel bills as much as 30%. Enjoy 
top comfort with full economy! 


Call your IRON FIREMAN 
Dealer for FREE heating survey! 


IRON FIREMAN MFG. CO. 


1101 W. Adams St. MOnroe 6-8000 
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N Guelph, Ontario, some years 

ago a young student studying 
~ the everyday habits of dairy cows 
at the University of Toronto’s Ag- 
ricultural College turned up three 
oddly related pieces of informa- 
tion: 

After a busy day of grass chew- 
ing, cows produce richer milk than 
they do in the morning after a 
night’s_ sleep. 

European cows that pull plows 
and do other heavy jobs give milk 
that is extra high in butterfat. 

During the winter, when cows 

have to work hard just to keep 
warm, their milk gets creamier. 
- Substituting cow power for trac- 
tor power to get creamier milk 
would hardly be practical, the 
student reasoned. Nor could cows 
be housed in refrigerators to make 
their butterfat mechanism work 
overtime. 
_ “Perhaps the same effect could 
be achieved by tinkering with the 
cow’s glandular system,” the stu- 
dent decided. So he tried that ap- 
proach. 

First, he cut out the thyroid 
gland from a cow. ‘The cow's 
whole system slowed down, he 
found. Not only did butterfat 


Fed recently-developed hormone 
feeds, cows thyroid activity speedup, both 
butterfat and milk production jump. 


heep and Cows! 


output drop but milk production 
declined as well. ‘Then he re- 
versed the experiment. Ground- 
up thyroid from another animal 
was fed to the experimental cow. 
With the stepped-up thyroid ac- 
tivity, both butterfat and milk 
production jumped. 


Milk Stimulator 


These research endeavors took 
place 19 years ago. Today, the 
former student, soft-spoken W. R. 
Graham, is research director of 
Quaker Oats Company. His dis- 
covery at Guelph has led to the 
development of an inexpensive 
chemical that produces the same 
effect on dairy cows as ground thy- 
roid. Now commercially available, 
this product is helping cows pro- 
duce more milk and cream at 
lower cost. 

While this accomplishment alone 
would be important, Dr. Graham’s 
discovery actually marks the be- 
ginning of a barnyard revolution. 


. Like insulin and ACTH, the mir- 


acle treatments for diabetes and 
arthritis in humans, the chemical 
that stimulates milk production in 
cows is a hormone. This and other 
hormones are being harnessed to 
help farmers turn out better live- 
stock and poultry products at 
lower cost. 
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By John A. McWethy 


Using Wonder-Working Hormones, Science Begins A Barnyard 


Revolution That Means More and Better Milk, Eggs and Meat 


Quaker Oats’ milk-boosting hor- 
mone is one of three such products 
now commercially available. A sec- 
ond enables hogs to convert more 
of what they eat into meat, mean- 
ing more pork at lower cost. ‘The 
third caponizes roosters chemically. 
It offers a new way of producing 
this juicy delicacy at much lower 
cost than by surgical operation. 

This year, farmers throughout 
the United States will spend about 


$1,000,000 for these three syn- 
thetic hormones. They were of- 
fered commercially for the first 


time shortly after World War II. 
Products of this type must be ap- 
proved by the U. S. Food and 
Drug Administration before they 
can be sold to the general public. 

These three farm hormones are 
just a beginning, however. On an 
experimental basis, other hormone 
products have shown bright prom- 
ise. One encourages beef steers to 
add weight faster and with less 
feed per extra pound. Another en- 
ables hens to lay more eggs. A 
third makes wool grow faster on 
sheep and a fourth produces chick- 
ens with fewer pinfeathers. Re- 
searchers are toying with other 
ideas that, if successful, will fall 
into the “believe-it-or-not” cate- 
gory. 


To show farmers the role hor- 
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mones_ play in milk production, 
Ralston Purina Company, the 
country’s largest feed manufactur- 
ing firm, has made a motion pic- 
ture showing how hormones were 
injected into cows that had not 
been bred, causing them to give 
milk without first becoming moth- 
ers. Researchers at the University 
of Missouri also made a buck rab- 
bit produce milk by injecting the 
appropriate hormones. 


Milk From _ Bulls? 


A top research man at one large 
feed firm even hazards this per- 
haps: “Before we get through, we 
may learn to use hormones to 

_ convert bulls into milk cows. Then, 
when cows get too old to be good 
milkers, we will give them an- 
other hormone that will turn them 
into steers for meat.” 

If this sounds visionary, it is 
only because hormones, have en- 
abled science to perform tricks of 
nature that seem hard to believe 
even after they have been ac- 
complished. Take, for instance, 


. 
Perlod for Feeding 
ESE Lactation Stimulant ail i 


| 
LINE — ae ie a 


of Cows on Basic Ration PLUS 
Thyro-octive Lactation Stimulant 


\ 


Si AyeS 6p 7s 815 9108 11 
MONTHS AFTER CALVING 


Graph shows how hormone feeding boosts 
milk and butter output 10-25 per cent 


One hypodermic injection transforms a_ rooster 


Armour and Company’s recent an- 
nouncement that a research team 
has come up with a hormone in- 
jection that impels sheep to repro- 
duce twice a year instead of only 
once. This latest development in 
the barnyard application of hor- 
mones may enable an average flock 
of 100 ewes to produce 125 Spring 
lambs and then, with their normal 
breeding season push ed ahead, 
produce another 65 to 85 lambs 
in the Fall. 

To farmers this new hormone, 
called gonadotrophin, is likely to 
mean a substantial gain in income. 
As Armour explains it: 

“A farmer with 100 ewes may 
get 125 lambs in his Spring crop. 
Those lambs and the wool are 
normally all the income he gets 
from the flock which he must feed 
and care for all year. However, by 
using this hormone technique at 
the right time, he may get a Fall 
crop of 65 to 85 extra lambs. If 
it costs $4 extra to raise these 
lambs to 85 pounds and they sell 
for around $22 each, there is an 
extra profit of $18 per lamb or 
$1,000 to $1,500 a year for a flock 
of 100 ewes.” 

Furthermore, the double breed- 
ing of lambs during the year by 
the hormone process, which is still 
subject to further investigation, 
may well become an important fac- 
tor in the nation’s live stock mar- 
ket. 

Just what are hormones? Es- 
sentially, they are body chemicals. 
All told, about’ 20 different hor- 
mones have been identified by sci- 
entists. Chey are secreted by a 
dozen or so ductless glands into 


into choice capon 
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the blood stream. Here they 
like thermostats to regulate bodi- 
functions. 

Hormones perform the same job 
in both animals and humans. I 
most cases, it’s possible to get ho 
mones by grinding up the gla 
that produces them. Pharmaceut 
cal houses obtain insulin, for e2 
ample, by grinding up pancree 
glands from hogs. ‘This syster 
works all right for a pharmaceut 
cal product, but it’s far too costk 
a way of getting the large quant 
ties of hormones needed for ag 
cultural purposes. . 

Ground-up thyroid from anima. 
costs about $12 a pound. A quar 
tity of equal potency of the proo 
uct Quaker Oats uses today sel. 
for only $1.60. This materia 
called “thyroprotein,” is iodinate 
casein. It looks much like brow 
sugar and is produced from mil 
and iodine. 


Commercial Products 


Two firms now produce thyrc 
protein for dairy cows. The larg 
est is Kansas City’s Cerophyl Lat 
oratories, jointly owned by Quake 
and American Dairies, Inc. Quake 
which distributes all the thyrc 
protein Cerophyl makes,  keepy 
mum about sales and productio) 
figures on this product, which 1 
calls “Protomone”. The other pre 
ducer is Kaufman Products Com 
pany, San Jose, Calif., which pre 
duced 100,000 pounds of “KIC 
(its trade name for thyroproteint 
in 1949 and expects to turn out 
about the same amount this yean 


Quaker estimates that 35,000 
cows have gotten a taste of feee 
containing thyroprotein during th: 
four years this synthetic hormone 
has been commercially available 
That's still only a drop in the na 
tion’s milk bucket, however, coms 
pared to the country’s dairy cov 
population of 26,000,000. 


How does thyroprotein boos: 
milk output? When a cow get: 
thyroprotein, she acts like a cai 
when its accelerator is depressed. 
Her whole milk-making machine 
speeds up. She demands more 
feed and puts out more milk. 

Here is what Quaker Oats ha: 
to say about actual results: 


“The average increase in milk 
production of cows fed thyropro 
tein has been about 15 per cent 

(Continued on page 40) 
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" NE attribute of a_ practiced 
bureaucrat is his ability to 
adapt himself to circum- 
stances. With chameleonic sensitiv- 
: ty, he interprets new circumstances 
for instance, a war in Korea— 
in terms of what they will do to 
his own job. By the time other 
people get to considering the need 
for overhauling the bureaucracy to 
fit these new circumstances, he is 


Ordered Interior Secretary Chapman: 


Washington officialdom can label almost any activity ‘‘essential to defense” 


we 


Ae: Sa aS itis. er | 
Ewing Galloway photos 


two jumps ahead of them. He has 
already figured out all the argu- 
ments to prove that he is even 
more valuable as a public servant 
during war than in peace. 

This trait is pronounced among 
federal appointive employes, but 
is not confined to them. Politicians 
display it too. Before the start of 
World War II a lawmaker from 
California had persuaded the House 


Keep up irrigation work and even . . 
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{M-Day” Finds Bureaucracy Ready 


By 


JACK ROBINS 


to set up a committee on interstate 
migration and make him chairman. 
His object was to work out some 
plan to get depression “Okies” off 
the necks of states like California. 

When war broke out, the build- 
ing of new defense plants in various 
parts of the country created a new 
and greater migration of workers. 
Scarcely batting an eye, the House 
group changed its name to the 
committee on wartime migration 
and kept on operating. 

In the uncertain days in Wash- 
ington immediately following the 
Communist attack in Korea, one 


fact stood out among all the ques- 
tions to which there were no ready 


. . Indian welfare, if necessary 
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answers: it was going to cost 
money. After the administration 
finished adding up the first install- 
ment — some $16.7 billions — it 
began to consider how to compen- 
sate for piling this and future sums 
on top of a federal budget already 
out of balance. Obviously higher 
taxes would be needed, but could 
not economies be made in non- 
defense activities of the govern- 
ment as well? 


Retrenchment Order 


President Truman thought they 
could. On July 21 he wrote the 
heads of 14 federal agencies asking 
them to make a detailed review of 
their programs to see if they could 
be modified “to lessen the demand 
upon services, commodities, raw 
materials, manpower, and facilities 
which are in competition with 
those needed for national defense.” 

While he put emphasis on non- 
competition with war rather than 
on economy, his order did open 
a field for the government’s ad- 
ministrators, if they were earnest 
about the war, to cut down on 
non-defense spending. Among the 
fields suggested by Mr. Truman 
for re-examination were: 

Civil public works, both federal 
and federally-aided state programs. 
The President thought some might 
be deferred, curtailed, or slowed 
down. 

Procurement of supplies and 
equipment, and reduction of in- 
ventories. 

The President added that he ex- 
pected each agency to give first 
priority to those activities which 
contribute directly to national 
defense. 

Sound recommendations, to be 
sure, but how were they acted up- 
on by various government depart- 
ments? Well, to put it mildly, with 
something short of burning en- 
thusiasm for federal economy. 

At the agriculture department, 
officials conveniently reasoned that 
the department’s connection with 
food production insured against 
any serious economizing there. Since 
the last war agriculture has set up 
the production and marketing ad- 
ministration which includes func- 
tions of the old war food adminis- 
tration. It believes the same of- 
ficials who now deal with the com- 
mercial food industry will continue 
handling these relations if food 
goes on a wartime footing. 


The rural electrification adminis- 
tration expected business “as usual” 
—at the outside worst. In the last 
war REA’s argument was that 
with manpower leaving the farms 
it was all the more necessary to 
provide rural America with elec- 
tricity to run its machinery. 

With manpower even scarcer 
now, because of the high level of 
industrial activity, the labor depart- 
ment thought the question of 
cutting down was worth more than 
$64 — it was a $128 question, in 
the words of one official who said: 
“In view of the duties assigned to 
the department under the Presi- 
dent’s executive order of Septem- 
ber 9, there may even have to be 
some expansion here.” 

The justice department reacted 
in similar fashion. ‘““We don’t build 
bridges, or staff parks, or things 
like that,” said a spokesman. “What 
we have to do, we do all the time.” 

And so it went. But for a case 
history of a department’s reaction 
to cutting down on _ non-defense 
activities, none illustrated better 
the bureaucratic system of putting 
on a defense hat after war breaks 
out than Oscar Chapman’s depart- 
ment of interior. 


How To Economize 

After receipt of the president's 
letter, Chapman drew up a set of 
criteria for his subordinates to 
judge which: departmental activi- 
ties needed to be continued. Oddly 
enough, the part of Mr. Truman’s 
letter which impressed him most 
was the paragraph urging first 
priority for programs allied with 
defense. 

“It was clearly stated in the 
President’s message of July 19 to 
Congress,” Chapman pointed out, 
“that the defense program would 
include activities essential to the 
maintenance of economic strength 
as well as those contributing di- 
rectly to the military program.” 
He conceded that the President's 
letter was directed primarily to- 
ward program curtailment, but 
in view of the other reference 
“certain activities of the depart- 
ment of major importance to the 
preparedness program may require 


expansion rather than curtail- 
ment.” 
Having thus interpreted the 


President’s mind, Chapman laid 
down the following criteria for his 
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subordinates to judge curtailmer 
proposals: 

On water and power projects, f 
said, all power construction, witi 
certain minor exceptions, “will | 
continued undiminished” becaus 
of “direct connection with nation? 
security.” Work will be conti ue 
on municipal and industrial wat 
supply projects “because of the: 
importance to national security 
Any irrigation projects which wi’ 
provide water within the next tw 
years will continue “because th 
contribution to national  securiti 
exceeds the cost in materials a 
men.” 

The memorandum _ continuee 
“Because of special circumstance 
and conditions that cannot now b 
anticipated, any other authorize 
work for which funds are availabb 
will be done,” provided it we 
specifically justified and approvec 
General investigations will procee 
“because of their importance to t 
national security.” Operation an. 
maintenance programs will procee 
“because they are essential to 
national security.” 

Turning to other facets of Ir 
terior’s work, Chapman could fine 
scarcely an activity within his fa 
flung bureaucratic domain whic 
was not essential to shooting wan 

Minerals programs “are essentia: 
to our national security,” so, said 
Chapman, let them continue. Lana 
and renewable resource manage 
ment and research activities “essem 
tial to the production of food 
frber, and timber, or essential te 
recreation and water shed protec 
tion should be continued,” hi 
“economy” directive went on. 


Chapman Policy 

In all his survey of specific pro 
grams, Chapman noted few place: 
for retrenchment. It was just pos 
sible, he thought, that constructior 
might be “held to a minimum” in 
the land conservation and Indian 
programs, but even with respec 
to Indian affairs he noted: 

“The economic growth, health 
and education of the Indians mus! 
be considered even in a program 
of mobilization . . . current pro 
grams for welfare, health, educa 
tion, and resource managemen 
barely meet reasonable standard 
and should proceed at the rat 

(Continued on page 23) F 


PPHE new Social Security law 
jf means many things to many 
~ people. 

4) It means government pensions 
jor more and more individuals in 
the years ahead, bigger pensions for 
those already retired under the 
plan, and bigger pensions for those 
ow covered and still working. 

7 For employers, it means added 
fosts. But for companies that have 
guaranteed pension commitments 
that include Social Security bene- 
its, it means smaller liabilities in 
he future — at least to the extent 
Of their obligation under existing 
plans. The average of Social Se- 
curity payments, heretofore around 
$26 a month, will rise to an esti- 
mated $46 a month. 

To the self-employed, the new 
law brings a whole new factor in 
planning for old age. 

To those who on next Jan. | will 
already have passed the age of 65 
and who never before have been 
under Social Security but now will 
be—if they can complete 18 months 
of work covered by the expanded 
program — the 
new law offers 
pensions at mid- 
1952. 
Individuals 
who already 
have reached 
the age of 65 
and have re- 
tired — but who 
could not quali- 
fy for Social Se- 
curity pensions 
under the old 
law — now may 


Average 


$30 or less 
$50 
$100 
$150 
$200 
$250 
$300 (maximum) 


Monthly Wage 


THE 


By GEORGE ROOT 


obtain pensions immediately if, 
since the beginning of 1937, they 
worked as much as six calendar 
quarters on jobs covered by the 
plan. 

A funeral expense allowance is 
also provided at the death of every 
individual covered by the program. 

The new law has about as many 


Revised Pensions For Those 
Already Retired Under 
Existing Social Security 
Present New 
Pension Pension 

$20.00 

30.00 

37.00 

46.50 

54.00 

59.20 

64.00 

68.50 


$10.00 


15.00 
20.00 
25.00 
30.00 
35.00 
40.00 
45.00 


Old-Age Pensions Under The New Social Security Law 


Monthly Benefit Payments 
Widow 
(65 or 
over) 
$15.00 

18.80 
W/O 
43.20 
48.80 
54.40 
60.00 


Worker 
and Wife 
(Both 65) 

$ 30.00 

37.50 
75.00 
86.30 
97.50 
108.80 
120.00 


Retired 
Worker 
(65 or over) 
$20.00 
25.00 
50.00 
57.50 
65.00 
72.50 
80.00 


NEW SOCIAL SECURITY 
LEGISLATION 


and what it means to business and the individual 


gimmicks in it as one might expect 
in such a complex piece of legisla- 
tion. To sort them out, here are the 
main provisions. 

Everyone now covered by Social 
Security — an estimated 35,000,000 
workers — will remain covered by 
the new plan. In addition, about 
10,000,000 additional breadwinners 
will be brought into the system. 
Half of these will be self-employed 
persons who net $400 or more a_ 
year — storekeepers, filling-station 
operators, taxi drivers who own 
their own cabs, barbershop and 
beauty parlor operators, independ- 
ent carpenters, painters, plumbers 
and the like, operators of other in- 
dividual businesses, and those who 
work on commissions. 

The new law also brings in do- 
mestic servants who work for a 
single employer in as many as 24 
days in a three-month period and 
get as much as $50 cash wages in 
that period. This means new tax 
duties — including the filing of a 
simple form — for households em- 
ploying such servants. 

Also covered 
will be farm 
workers who 
work regularly 
for one employ- 
er and get as 
much as $50 
cash wages in a 
three-month pe- 
riod. Likewise, 
75.00 home workers— 
86.40 those who work 
97.60 on materials 


108.80 provided by the 
120.00 


Widow 
with One 
Child 

$ 30.00 
37.60 


Cont'd on page 42 


died in 


119 people 
Winecoff Hotel 


Four years ago 
Atlanta’s ‘fireproof’ 


NE windy afternoon last 
March three workmen were 
prowling about the third 

floor of the Adams Transfer ware- 

house, a cavernous concrete struc- 
ture in North Kansas City, when 
they discovered a small cluster of 

flames licking up the side of a 

pile of innertube cartons. As often 

happens in the case of a “small 
fire,’ the workmen did not call 
the fire department immediately. 

Instead, they tried to quench the 

flames themselves with a firehose 

(which broke at the connection) 

and then with buckets of water 

which did little more than scatter 
the flames. 

When firemen finally did arrive, 
the building had become a giant 
incinerator. Black clouds of smoke 
swirling with flames poured from 
the windows. Fed by 150,000 highly 
inflammable tires and tubes, the 
fire roared out of control for fully 
12 hours, ultimately destroying 
everything inside the building. 
The roof caved in and a concrete 
exterior wall crashed down leaving 
broken spans of reinforcing steel 
dangling at the rupture. 

When the total damage was 
assessed, the Kansas City area had 


Our Mistaken Faith tp 


A TRAGIC MISCONCEPTION HAS COS} 


suffered its worst fire loss in_his- 
tory, and the nation its most dis- 
astrous fire since Texas City. Also, 
as fire protection experts noted, 
the $4,000,000 blaze was one more 
in a long series of major fires that 
have burned out buildings carry- 
ing the deceptive description: 
“fireproof.” 


Century-Old Delusion 
For well over a century Ameri- 
cans have been diligently erecting 


“fireproof” buildings which — _be- 
cause of one shortcoming or an- 
other — have subsequently gone 


up in smoke and ruin. The first 
such building, an all-stone store- 
house for government — records 
erected. in Gharleston, S.-G@. back 
in 1823, was probably the birth- 
place of one of our most unfortunate 
misconceptions: the idea that a 
“fireproof” building will not burn. 

This misconception has persisted 
down through the years despite 
the loss of millions of 
worth of property and 
of lives in so-called 
structures. 


dollars 
hundreds 
“fireproot” 
Also, despite repeated 


Charred ruins of 


warnings of responsible fire pre 
tection authorities that for all praa 
tical purposes there is no suc¢ 
thing as a “fireproof” building. 

The extent of this extravagar} 
faith in an erroneous idea wa 
demonstrated recently when thi 
administrators of a Canadian hog 
pital decided against purchasing 
fire insurance for a new $4,000,00( 
building simply because it we 
assumed to be fireproof. Shortk 
afterwards, the uninsured hospitz 
was totally destroyed by fire. Tht 
administrators are still looking fc¢ 
money with which to rebuild it! 

Examples of disastrous fires 11 
“fireproof” buildings are far fron 
uncommon. In one survey mack 
by the National Board of Fin 
Underwriters, it was found tha 
no less than 63 major fires occurre¢ 
in “fireproof” structures in the fiw 
years between 1935 and _ 193$ 
Since 1940 the National Fire Pre 
tection Association has recorded 3: 
conflagrations and explosions 11 
“fireproof” buildings. 

These 32 catastrophes 
claimed an appalling toll: 


hav 
$25% 


ARAL Mpaase 
4 m . 


“'fireproof’’ Cocoanut Grove night club where 492 died in 194: 


Tireprool” Buildings! 


] 
} 


JS DEARLY IN LIVES AND PROPERTY 


00,000 in property damages and 
60 lives. Thirty-one people died in 
T fireproof” manufacturing plants, 
2 in “fireproof” warehouses, 32 in 
‘fireproof” office buildings, 180 in 
‘freproof” hotels, three in a “fire- 
roof” hangar and 492 in a “fire- 
roof” night club. And these were 
nly “a small sample” of fires in 
resumably safe buildings recorded 
y the NFPA during the 10 year 
eriod. 

What does “fireproof” actually 
mean? The truth is that almost 
ny household furnace is wholly 
“fireproof” — so far as its exterior 
construction is concerned. Short 
of an extraordinarily hot conflagra- 
tion, the metal exterior of a furnace 
will not burn. But this does not 
mean that the contents of a fur- 
nace will not burn. 

A “fireproof” building — or, as 
fire protection agencies prefer to 
say, one of “fire-resistive” construc- 
tion — is not unlike a furnace. The 


By LEWIS A. RILEY 


building itself will resist fire. By 
virtue of the noncombustibility of 
its construction, it will not add 
fuel to a fire, and under most 
circumstances it will not collapse 
if its interior catches fire. 


Contents Can Burn 

But this is clearly no assurance 
that the contents of a “fireproof” 
building will not burn. Especially 
if they are highly inflammable as 
were tires and tubes in the Kansas 
City warehouse and the wooden 
interior and quick-burning furnish- 
ings of a number of “fireproof” 
hotels that have become human 
pyres. 

The fact that many people learn 
too late is that fire-resistive con- 
struction is but one phase of ade- 
quate fire protection. The chief 
cause of fires in such buildings has 
been the combustibility of their 
contents. But there are a number 
of other factors which have turned 


$4,000,000 fire gutted this 


fire-resistive 


March 


Kansas City warehouse last 


Inflammable 
burned out heavy warehouse walls 


stocks of tires and tubes 


into 
these 


safe 
traps. 


structures 
Among 


presumably 
virtual fire 
hazards are: 

I. The lack of adequate protec- 
tion for supporting steel frame- 
work. If a fire gets hot enough, 
even a steel girder will buckle and 
collapse if directly exposed to 
flame. Steel enclosed in concrete 
will resist fire many times longer. 

2. The use of wooden roofs on 
otherwise fire-resistive buildings, as 
well as the attachment of com- 
bustible additions to an_ original 
structure of safe construction. 

3. The addition of combustible, 
wood-studded partitions within a 
fire-resistive building, especially 
when they create unprotected hol- 
low space in which a fire can burn 
for a prolonged period without be- 
ing detected. 

4. Unprotected vertical openings 
— stairways, elevator shafts and the 
like, which permit a fire on one 
story to engulf the remainder of a 
building. Also the absence of fire 
doors which restrict the spread of 
a fire on a single floor. 

5. The failure to provide ade- 
quate fire protection devices, 
sprinkler systems and the like, for 


(Continued on page 28) 
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The Case For Multiple Giving 


COMMUNITY FUND HEAD DEFENDS RED FEATHER IDEA 


James H. Douglas, Jr. 


The table below, according to the Community Fund, 


By JAMES H. DOUGLAS Jr. 


Pres. Community Fund of Chicago; and member 
of the law firm of Gardner, Carton & Douglas 


ANY people feel there are 
too many fund-raising cam- 


paigns in Chicago. ‘This prob- 
lem of a multiplicity of drives be- 
comes acute each Fall when the 
Community Fund starts its drive in 
behalf of 196 Chicago health and 
welfare agencies. 

Contributors and campaign work- 
ers often ask why something isn’t 
done to consolidate campaigns, but 
I am satisfied there is no easy way 
for making money raising in Chi- 
cago more orderly or less of a 
burden on contributors and work- 


“is based upon 


actual giving records of Chicago employes’’ to the Red Feather drive. 


7 


,000- 
15,000- 20,000 
| 25,000- 95,000 


35, - 50,000 


Over $50,000 
proportionately 
larger gifts 


ers. A brief review of the situation 
as it exists today in Chicago wil 
bear this judgment out. 

The Subscriptions Investigating 
Committee of the Chicago Associaz 
tion of Commerce and Industry r 
ports that a total of more thar 
$40,000,000 is sought annually ir 
Chicago for health, welfare anc 
education. ‘This does’ not includd 
some 100 campaigns of various sort: 
directed at the business community 
to support our American economid 
and political system. Until recent 
ly, the business community’s chie# 
concern has been with health anc 
welfare campaigns having an agere 
gate goal of probably not more 
than $25,000,000. To this has beer 
added campaigns directed at cor. 
porations for medical research, unii 
versity buildings and hospitals. The 
growth of the overall demands o 
corporations throughout the coun 
try is reflected in the fact that 
corporate contributions reported t 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
which amounted to $28,000,000 i 
1938, exceeded $250,000,000 in 1949) 


Money Seekers 


What are the principal campaigns: 
that affect the business community? 
The Community Fund this year 
seeks to raise slightly more than 
$8,200,000 for its 196 member agen-- 
cies, plus $250,000 for the Asso-. 
ciated Services to the Armed Forces: 
(successor to the USO)—a total goal! 
of about $8,500,000. In addition, . 
the 196 agencies obtaining money, 
from the fund will need to raise: 
on their own over $8,500,000. 
Among agencies not receiving com- 
munity fund help, the Red Cross 
raises more than $2,700,000; Ameri- 
can Cancer Society in Chicago 
around $600,000; American Heart 
Association something less than 

(Continued on page 37) : | 
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HE lesson that war anywhere 

in the world is a threat to 

peace everywhere in the world 
fis not an easy one to learn. We 
an Norway were given a lesson in 
April, 1940, when the Nazis in- 
vaded our country without warn- 
ing. The United States was given 
a lesson when the Japanese at- 
tacked Pearl Harbor without warn- 
ing. . 

It is not surprising that the les- 
son is hard to learn. Science has 
reduced distances much too dras- 
tically and rapidly for society to 
keep pace. Measured in terms of 
the time it takes to get there, Chi- 
cago is closer to my own city of 
Oslo today than it was to Spring- 


field little more than 100 years 
ago. 
Shrinking World 
We have reduced distances in 


terms of time so drastically that the 
whole world has been shrunk in a 
century to the size of the state of 
Illinois. At the same time we have 
just as drastically increased our 
power to destroy the lives and 
property of our fellow-men. This 
means that every major city in 
the world will be within range of 
battle in any great war from now 
on. 

In these circumstances it is quite 
clear that the nations of the world 
must learn to live peacefully with 
each other if they are to survive. 
It is equally clear that they are 
poorly prepared to do so. ‘They 
have been used to fighting wars and 
to living comfortably far apart 
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A REPORT ON THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


The Secretary-Genetal Outlines His Formula For Peace 


By TRYGVE LIE 


Secretary-General of the United Nations 


from each other for thousands of 
years. Now modern science has 
suddenly confronted them with 
the necessity for abolishing war 
and for living closely together be- 
fore they have learned how to get 
on together. 

The conflict in Korea has con- 
fronted the world with its most 
serious crisis since 1945. Only five 
years after the end of the last war 
and the establishment of the United 
Nations, the prospect of preventing 
a third world war has been placed 
in the gravest danger. At the same 
time the crisis has placed before 
the members of the United Na- 
tions the necessity of making a 
great new effort for world peace. 

The establishment of the United 
Nations did not, of itself, guar- 
antee peace. The United Nations 
was created in order to achieve 
peace: by promoting the peaceful 
settlement of disputes whenever 
possible; by taking enforcement 
action to prevent or suppress a 
breach of the peace whenever nec- 
essary; and, by helping the na- 
tions to work together to reduce 
poverty, hunger and misery in the 
world, to raise the standards of 
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Made before the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and Industry, United Na- 
tions Association of Chicago, Chicago 
Junior Association of Commerce and In- 
dustry, Chicago Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, American Scandinavian Foundation 
and the Library of International Relations, 
September 8, 1950. 


living and to widen the opportuni- 
ties for individual advancement and 
social progress in all parts of the 
world. 

Up to last June 25 the United 
Nations had made a good begin- 
ning in the work of promoting 
peaceful settlements of disputes 
between nations. Together with 
the specialized agencies, the United 
Nations had also made a promising 
start in its economic and _ social 
work and in its work for dependent 
peoples. ‘This was in spite of the 
fact that from the very first the 
United Nations was faced with a 
steadily worsening conflict of power 
and ideology between the Western 
nations on the one hand and the 
Soviet Union and its allies on 
the other hand. 


UN Successes, Too 


It is not surprising that in these 
circumstances the United Nations 
has had failures. What is sur- 
prising is that the United Nations 
has been able to do so much con- 
structive work. Even during the 
past year, when the cold war 
reached its greatest intensity, good 
work has been accomplished. In 
my annual report to the members 
on the work of the organization 
this summer I was able to point 
out fourteen major actions of the 
United Nations during the past 
12 months — aside from the ac- 
tion in Korea — which have been 
or can be of constructive benefit to 
the world. These include such 
matters as: 

The decision of the General As- 
sembly in favor of the independ- 
ence of Libya within two years. 
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The independence of the Republic 
of Indonesia after a three-year ef- 
fort in which the United Nations 
played a major role. The renewed 
effort of the Security Council to 
settle the dispute over Kashmir be- 
tween India and Pakistan. The 
successful maintenance of the 
armistice regimes between Israel 
and her neighbors. The part 
played by the United Nations in 
the progressive pacification of the 
northern borders of Greece. The 
launching of the United Nations 
expanded program of technical as- 
sistance for economic development. 
The establishment of the United 
Nations relief and works agency 
_ for Palestine refugees in the Near 
East. 

Against these and many other 
accomplishments of the United Na- 
tions must be balanced the major 
failure so far to establish the sys- 
tem of collective security envisaged 
by the United Nations charter. The 
main components of this system 
were to be: first, United Nations 
armed forces which would be at 
the disposal of the Security Coun- 
cil at all times for the suppression 
of breaches of the peace; second, a 
system of international control for 
atomic energy and the elimination 
from national armaments of atomic 
bombs and all other weapons of 
mass destruction; and, in the third 
place, the regulation and reduc- 
tion of all other armaments with 
the goal of universal disarmament. 


Korean Background 


Because of the world tension 
virtually no progress was made 
toward agreement on any of these 
elements of a United Nations col- 
lective security system during the 
past three years. Thus it was in 
a world without a collective secur- 
ity system that the fighting in 
Korea _ began. 

This was not the first armed 
conflict that had occurred since 
the United Nations was established. 
There had been fighting in Pales- 
tine between Israel and the Arab 
countries, in Indonesia between the 
Dutch and the Indonesians, and 
in Kashmir between the Pakistani 
and the Indians. In all these cases 
the United Nations intervened and 
by peaceful methods of persuasion 
was able to stop the fighting and 
to promote peaceful settlement of 
the disputes. In the other two 


areas of most widespread armed 
conflict since 1945, the civil wars 
in China and French Indo-China, 
the United Nations has not stepped 
in. 

The case of Korea differs from 
the other cases of armed conflict 
in several ways. In the first place 
it is more directly involved in the 
great power conflict over the peace 
settlements of the last war. The 
38th parallel exists as a boundary 
line between North and South 
Korea only because Soviet forces 
were responsible for taking the 
surrender of Japanese troops in 
Korea north of that line and 
United States forces south of the 
line. The military occupation that 
followed was supposed to bring 
unification of Korea but did not, 
because the two great powers could 
not agree. A five year trusteeship 
prior to independence had, in fact, 
been agreed upon in principle but 
was never carried out. 


UN Plan For Korea 


Then in 1947 the United States 
asked the United Nations to take 
over. The history of United Na- 
tions action in Korea is the second 
reason why Korea differs from the 
other cases of armed conflict that 
have confronted the United Na- 
tions. For two and one half years 
the United Nations tried to bring 
about the peaceful unification of 
Korea under a government freely 
chosen by all the people in Korea. 
It failed because the North Koreans 
refused to negotiate, refused to 
permit the United Nations Com- 
mission even to cross the 38th 
parallel and refused to accept the 
recommendations adopted by over- 
whelming votes in the United Na- 
tions General Assembly. So the 
United Nations and its commission 
went ahead as best they could in 
the circumstances. Elections were 
held in South Korea. The govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea 
was established there and recog- 
nized by the General Assembly as 
the only lawful government in 
Korea. 


Now the North Koreans had the 
legal right — whatever one may 
think of the wisdom and morality 
of their position — to refuse to 
accept the recommendations of the 
General Assembly. But they had no 
right, legal, moral or otherwise, to 
attempt to overthrow by armed 
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force the majority decisions of th 
United Nations. Nor did the 
have the right to attempt to 1 
pose their government by fore 
upon all Korea, whether they like 
the government in South Kore 
or not. 


Direct Challenge 


The North Korean attack upop 
South Korea was the most direc 
challenge to the peaceful aims ana 
purposes of the United Nations 
The power of the attack showee 
how long and carefully preparee 
it was. The attack came in suc 
overwhelming strength that it a 
most succeeded in winning tha 
whole country by force of arm 
within a matter of days. 

It would have been disastrou: 
for the United Nations and fo 
the cause of world peace if an ac 
of armed aggression had succeedec 
in these circumstances. It did no 
succeed because of the immediate 
action of the Security Council anc 
the equally prompt intervention 0: 
armed forces of the United States 
later backed by other members o 
the United Nations. 

The world owes a great debt tc 
the president and people of the 
United States for the courageous 
decisions they made between June 
25 and June 27 and for the leader+ 
ship they were able to give in the 
United Nations as a result of those 
decisions. The debt has continued 
to mount up in the weeks that 
followed — a debt to the Americam 
soldiers and sailors and airmens 
who, by force of circumstances, 
have had to do most of the fight- 
ing so far in Korea. 

On the basis of the offers al- 
ready made, it is safe to predict 
that between 30,000 and 50,000 
fighting men will be contributed 
to the United Nations armed forces: 
for service in Korea by other mem- 
bers of the United Nations. Thus, 
for the first time in history, the 
enforcement of peace has been 
undertaken by a world organiza- 
tion. 

The potential significance of this 
United Nations action in Korea, 
if it succeeds, for future collective 
security from ageression is tre- 
mendous. Canada, which is one of 
the countries raising a force for 
action in Korea, has already pro- 
claimed its intention of continuing 
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Bureaucracy Prepared 


(Continued from page 16) 


Is there, then, to be no retrench- 
ent at all? 


One government executive has 
aken action within his sphere. He 
is Jesse Larson, head of the gen- 
ral services administration. When 
he Senate armed services prepared- 
ess subcommittee under Lyndon 
ohnson, an energetic freshman 
enator from Texas, began digging 
into the mobilization picture, Lar- 
son made a strong impression on 
it as a man who acted promptly 
when shown the facts. 

An air force base at Atlanta, the 
committee discovered, was offering 
to sell P-51 propellors at $20 each 
as “surplus.” At the same time 
Wright Field in Dayton was seek- 
ing to buy propellors for P-51s at 
around $500 each. 

Then a man in Kansas City 
wrote in to inquire why, in view 
of the war emergency, the govern- 
ment was about to sell a_ local 
alcohol plant. A banker in Omaha 
reported that another alcohol plant 
was up for sale as “surplus” in 
that: city. 


“Freeze” Order 


It happened that the committee 
was making an investigation of the 
rubber stockpile as its first order 
of business, and the excuse given 
by officials in charge of the synthet- 
ic rubber program for not increas- 
ing production was the shortage 
of feed materials, one of which is 
alcohol. —The committee called in 
Larson and got prompt action. 

Larson issued a general “freeze” 
order to halt all surplus property 
sales by federal agencies. Ten days 
later, after having drawn up a 
comprehensive set of rules designed 
to cut down procurement and in- 
ventories, and to release only 
genuine surplus, he rescinded the 
order and put a conservation reg- 
ulation into effect. 

Larson’s new regulations provide 
that bureaus may not stock more 
than a three months supply of 
items easily obtainable commer- 
cially or kept on hand by the fed- 
eral supply service, the govern- 
ment’s procurement agency. 

No great amount of saving can 
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"Okay, next time we'll go the smart way 


...on the Aba paz, /” 


CHICAGO 

ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 
SPOKANE 
SEATTLE 
OMAHA 

SIOUX CITY 
WISCONSIN 
UPPER MICHIGAN 
and many 
other areas are 
served by the 
HIAWATHAS 


SECO 


No doubt about it—what with the trucks and crowds, 
the hot rods and detours—things can be tough on the 
highways. And just when traffic volume slacks off a 
bit, the weather begins to get bad! 

On your next inter-city trip, join the happy folks 
aboard Milwaukee Road H1awaTuas who have learned 
that it pays to let the engineer do the driving. 

Rail fares are low—barely over 2¢ a mile on round 
trips in easy-riding, reclining chair coaches. Or you 
can go de luxe in parlor and sleeping cars. Meal and 
buffet service are yours to enjoy en route, and your wide 
window gives fascinating close-ups of passing scenes. 

For a free copy of a new, colorful brochure on the 
Olympian H1awaTua between Chicago and the Pacific 
Northwest, write to V. L. Hitzfeld, G. A. P. D., Room 
711A, 100 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, CEntral 6-7600. 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 
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Only STEEL can do so many job) 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? ““The Iron Horse’”’ is mostly steel today, and so is the train 
it pulls—whether the locomotive is diesel-electric or steam, whether cars are 
de luxe stainless steel passenger carriers or lightweight freight cars of famous 
U-S‘S Cor-Ten Steel. And incidentally, the 794,000 miles of rails that make 
up America’s enormous network of railroad trackage, are also made of steel. 


LATEST THING IN SCAFFOLDS is the use of jointed steel pipe to form the trestles on 
which temporary walkways are laid. You’ll see scaffolding like this on hundreds 
of building repair and modernization jobs today . . . and in many cases, 
the pipe used to make the scaftolding will be U-S-S National Steel Pipe. 
' : 


DOLLY GETS A BATH! Research in U.§ 
Steel laboratories improves everythin 
even such lowly articles as wash tubs, scru 
pails and ash cans. A new galvanizin 
process developed by United States Stee 
has added extra life and wear to all proc 
ucts made from U-S:S Galvanized Stee 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION of DELAWARE, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. AMERICAN BRIDGE C 


OMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY « OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY e TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPA 


NY * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 


HiCTOBER, 1950 
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FROM BOSSIE TO BABY’S BOTTLE in the city 
s a complicated journey for milk. But 
‘at every step of the way, equipment of 
-S:S Stainless Steel (like the tank truck 
n the picture) helps to safeguard its 
purity. No other metal is cleaner, more 
resistant to corrosion, better-looking. 
hese qualities make it ideal for use 
im hundreds of household articles, too. 


t 
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SWING 20 TONS OVER A GORGE. This is the Mt. Morris Dam in process of 
construction on the Genesee River in New York. And that huge bucket, 
weighing more than 40,000 pounds when loaded with concrete, swings back 
and forth across the gorge on a strong cableway operated with U-’S’S Tiger 
Brand Wire Rope. In supplying steel and cement for projects like this, United 
States Steel continues its number-one job of helping to build a better America. 


listen to... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


..and this label is your guide to quality steel 


Aebing to RE a Petter VIC 


ear 
YIVISION © CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION * GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
*OMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY « UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY « VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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LIGHTS THE WAY 


FOR QUICKER, EASIER BUYING OF 


| Everything 
» ELECT ICAL 


YOUR 

DEPENDABLE 

TIME-SAVING , 
SOURCE -| 


ONE CALL 
ONE DELIVERY 
ONE BILL 


F & G is always on the alert to 


fill your electrical needs . . . quickly 
and expertly ! Our giant warehouses 
are stocked with over 10,000 items 
at all times. Volume buying . . 
of Nationally known, performance 
proven brands . . . enables F & G 
to provide the best in every line. You 
get all the benefits of our skillful 
buying. When you call F & G for 
information or help on your electri- 
cal requirements, you talk to men 
who know their experience 
qualifies them to help you solve 
electrical problems quickly. This staff 
of experts is always at your service 
. . . but-on our payroll! When you 
make Efengee your one-source for 
everything electrical, you profit all 
the way ‘round. 


% TRY US 


ON YOUR NEXT REQUIREMENT 
CALL... 


ANDOVER 
3-1500 


15 TRUNK LINES FOR QUICK SERVICE 


EFENGEE 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., INC. 


663-671 WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ANbover 3-1500 


WIRE G CABLE 
WIRING DEVICES 
CONDUIT 
MOTOR CONTROLS 
SWITCHES 


CONSTRUCTION 
MATERIALS 


ELECTRIC DRILLS 
AND TOOLS 


FLUORESCENT 
AND COMMERCIAL 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


LAMPS OF ALL TYPES 
SPECIALTIES 
e 


G. A. ACKERMANN PRINTING Co. 
Offsct and Lotter Prose 


LABELS « FOLDERS « BROADSIDES « CIRCULARS 


1320S. 54th Avenue, CICERO 50, ILLINOIS 
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be made from procurement an 
inventory control. Larson estimate 
that perhaps as much as 10 p 
cent might be cut from the $5 
billion of materials, supplies, an 
equipment which the civiliai 
agencies buy each year. While $10 
millions look trifling alongsid 
the billions being spent for wan 
it represents a _ lot of taxpaye 
sweat. 

Is this all that can be done 
One thing the bureaucrats over 
looked. 

Congress, as the saying goes 
controls the purse strings. In the 
midst of all the bureaucratic resist 
ance to “non-defense” cuts, it did 
something this year it hasn’t dona 
before. In passing the $36 billion 
omnibus appropriation bill, Co 
gress wrote in an amendment or 
dering the executive agencies tc 
cut $550 millions out of non: 
defense expenditures. Where tc 
cut was a problem left to the budg: 
et bureau, but there were no iff 
or buts about cutting. 

As this is written, the budget 
bureau has just relayed the dis 
turbing news to the individuah 
departments by notifying them of 
the proportions of the cut whicht 
they will have to absorb. Through4 
out Washington department heads: 
are in conference. This is a_ set 
of circumstances the bureaucrats: 
have not had to face before. 

Hopefully, this new maneuver 
will enable hardheaded economy; 
to get the jump on_ bureaucratic: 
temporizing. 


United Nations 


(Continued from page 22) 


this force as a permanent United 
Nations force in the Canadian 
Army, ready to answer future calls, 
should they come, for enforcement 
action by the United Nations. I 
believe other countries may come 
to similar decisions. 

Of one thing we can be quite 
sure. The precedent of Korea will 
not be forgotten. The world will 
find it more difficult than ever 
before, if not impossible, to permit 
any future case of armed aggression 
to pass unchallenged. Enforce- 
ment action to restore peace should 
now become a matter of course. 

A permanent solution in Korea 
will require more than the freely 
given consent of the Korean people. 


heal 


ynave good and peaceful relations 
with China and the Soviet Union, 
is well as with Japan and the rest 
of the powers of the Pacific area. 

| How can this be brought about? 
I continue to believe that uni- 
Wersal peace requires a universal 


all kinds of governments and social 
systems participate. Within this 
juniversal framework there is room 
or regional groupings and_alli- 
vances. These may, and often do, 
serve a very useful purpose. But 


‘be. Anything less than a universal 
Jorganization merely brings the 
world back to the old system of 
Jalliances and counter-alliances that 
thas always led to war in the past. 


The Soviet Union, Communist 
1China and their allies have about 
one third of the world’s popula- 
jtion. What is called the Western 
}World also has about one third. 
| The newly rising countries of Asia 
jand Africa, who do not desire to 
belong to either camp, compose 
the other third. In such a world 
it would be wishful thinking to 
|suppose that either side could im- 
|pose its will upon the others by 
force without precipitating a third 
world war that would be destruc- 
tive of civilization. 


10 Point Program 


This brings me to my _ third 
/point, a new effort to negotiate 
‘between East and West in the 
United Nations. I made a trip 
‘this spring to the four great 
power capitals — Washington, Lon- 
don, Paris and Moscow. I carried 
with me a memorandum of ten 
points for consideration in de- 
veloping a twenty year program to 
win peace through the United Na- 
tions. I discussed this memoran- 
dum with the heads of govern- 
ments and foreign ministers of the 
four countries in a preliminary way. 
I was exploring, and I neither 
asked for, nor received, commit- 
ments from anyone. Then I sent 
the proposals to all the 59 member 
governments and I have put them 
on the agenda of the coming seés- 
sion of the United Nations General 
Assembly, which opens in New 
York on September 19. 


This memorandum is what 
people in government service call 
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Now in its fifth printing... hailed by 
leading businessmen and educators as 
the most concise, clearly written man- 
ual ever published on this important 
subject. Newly enlarged to 48 pages 
with much additional material... 
packed with facts you should know about 
the common kinds of crime losses (for- 
gery, bad checks, sales slip alteration, 
“inside” theft, cash register manipula- 
tion, burglary and many more), to- 
gether with proved prevention methods. 


and this...Crime Loss Bulletins 


Bi-monthly for two years you will re- 
ceive bulletins containing summaries of 
actual crime loss cases from Continental 
Casualty Company’s claim files—how 
much was stolen and in what manner, 
who was guilty, how the crime was 
discovered and how the loss could have 
been prevented. Many of these case 
histories could happen again—right in 
your own firm. Reading them will put 
you on your guard, save you money. 


Continental Casualty Co. 

Dept. 3A 

310 South Michigan Ave. 

Chicago 4, Illinois 

Please send me, without obligation, your "Crime Loss Prevention” book and your 
bi-monthly Crime Loss Bulletins. 


Name 
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Street Address. 


State —__—$ ————— 


City Zone 
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AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 
FOR INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 
REQUIRING POSITIVE CONTROL 
OF PRESSURE, TEMPERATURE, 
i EIQUID LEVELYETG: is 
MERCOID CONTROLS ARE EQUIPPED 
WITH MERCURY SWITCHES, THEREBY 
INSURING GREATER SAFETY, BETTER 
PERFORMANCE AND LONGER CONTROL LIFE 


THE MERCOID CORPORATION 
4201 BELMONT AVE. CHICAGO 4], ILL 


a “working paper.” Fundamentally 
it is an appeal to the member 


| governments to give the United 


Nations approach to peace a higher 
priority in their foreign policies— 
to make a new effort to use all 
the resources of the United Na- 
tions as the really primary means 
of achieving peace. Until the 
Korean crisis came along no gov- 
ernment really gave the United 
Nations the top priority. One 
glance at the budget of any mem- 
ber government will make that 
apparent. 

The first of the ten points I 
proposed before the Korean crisis 
was that we start a series of special 
meetings of the Security Council, 
as the charter provides, with for- 
eign ministers or heads of state 
in attendance. I believe it is neces- 
sary to bring the policy-making 
officials of the governments _ to- 
gether in periodic meetings of this 
kind. We should not expect dra- 
matic results from such meetings. 
But if they were properly con- 
ducted, with private, informal ses- 
sions the rule, I believe they might 
in time lead to constructive results. 
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During my term as_ secretary 
general I have sought consistently 
to bring the two sides together: 
Now it is getting very late indeed 
But it is never too late to negotiate 
in order to prevent a third world 
war. I do not believe it, is too 
late today. 

This is no time for despair. This: 
above all, is the time to work anc 
fight for a United Nations peace 
— a peace based squarely on tha 
principles of the charter — a peace 
of genuine collective security dedi 
cated to the advancement of huma 
rights and fundamental freedoma 
for all peoples. 


“Fireproof” Buildings 
(Continued from page 19) 


the combustible contents of a fire 
resistive building. 

6. The failure to provide pro+ 
tection against fire originating in 
adjoining buildings — “exposure 
fires” as they are technically la- 
belled. 

In brief, declares the National 
Fire Protection Association, a fire-: 
resistive building neither prevents,; 
detects nor combats a fire. Only a 
sound prevention program will 
avoid serious fires, and only trained’ 
watchmen, alert employes, 
automatic detection equipment will] 
spot a fire once it gets started. 

Industry has fallen victim to the: 
“fireproof” deception on more than: 
one occasion. Last year an elec-- 
trical supplies warehouse in Little: 
Rock, Ark., which was believed to: 
be immune to serious fire because’ 
of its eight-inch brick-faced tile 
walls, reinforced concrete roof and! 
concrete floor, was gutted by a 
fire which destroyed the interior 
and extensively damaged the build- 
ing itself. The exterior construc 
tion was safe enough, but inside 
the heavy walls were a number of 
hollow partitions sheathed with 
wood and fibreboard. Wood stor- 
age decks and cabinets piled with 
excelsior and cardboard cartons 
provided a ready supply of fuel 
once the fire got underway. 

Another fire destroyed an Ore- 
gon food processing plant a few 
days earlier. Originating in @ 
wooden cold storage addition to 
the main building, the fire swept 
through an unprotected doorway 
into the original structure, finally 
burning through the roof of the 
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itherwise reinforced concrete build- 
ng. The building error resulted 
© loss“of $364,500. oie ni ——EEE 


} During the same month of 
Z y i= 4 a 2 = 
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its 


March, 1949, three upper floors of 
six-story industrial building in 
dmonton, Alberta, suffered ex- 
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jensive damage and the contents = RAE 
ere completely lost as a result of = ¢ lL. | 
fire which burned for a day and = = =] 
» half. It had been developing = 3 
ior several hours on the fourth =I So . 
loor before it was discovered by a = 
passerby. Eventually it See ic = MILL & WAREHOUSE DELIVERIES 
ay to the upper floors through = 
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Factory Mutual Record pointed | 
out recently, “Such a building is 


not immune to fire damage.” THE CHART THAT YOU CAN CHANGE 


Furthermore, this authoritative 
Without Costly Re-Drafting 


fire protection publication declares, 

“The larger areas of most modern 

one-story buildings seat higher Die Cut Plastic letters are used for ' 

values exposed tow single loss, Company name headings. Each letter 
has flanges which fit securely into the 

grooves of the felt background. 


and consequently greater damage 
if fire gets out of control, “as it 
might if part of the construction 


Transparent Plastic windows 
(available in many sizes) hold 


- i i : ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION typewritten or  hand-lettered 
ee oentsarc, combustible: Tits GENERAL MOTORS. CORPORATION Occ Mopehlc aplentice a 
means that greater reliance than ; SS Seimei form the rules. Any card may 


be changed or entire sections re- 
arranged quickly and easily. 


The 


EVERLASTING 
x uterchangeatle 


ORGANIZATION 
CHART 


normal must be placed on com- 
plete automatic sprinkler protec- 
tion, on the proper isolation of 
hazardous processes, and on the 
subdivision of storage that involves 
considerable value.” 

In designing new industrial facil- 
ities, there are three important fire 
protection considerations, accord- 
ing to Factory Mutual Record: 


: : : White. Framed in 
tribute materially to the severity | oak, walnut, 
fire? Mahogany or Nat- 

of a fire ural Birch. 


3. Can it be designed to confine MIchigan 2-6563 today. 


the spread of fire? protec. | MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. cnrcaco v4, ittios 


_ Adequate industrial 


@ Invaluable As A Visual Training Aid 
Send for 4-page folder illustrating typical organization 
structures and list of prominent users. Write or phone 


. e Si To Fit Any Organization Structure 

1. Is the fire BSS EAL CE (of the Background is ot @ Sharp Prints je Mads Directly From The 
construction) adequate in relation pore ae) eda A Chart : : 
to the severity of any fire that ay ne eas } e ne Drees And Ordinary Paper Are 

é With ey ou Nee 
might reasonably be expected? fae eee 4 @ Relieves Busy Draftsmen Of This Costly 

9. Will the construction con- | Green, Black. or Work 

yy 


ee 
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Rocket Freights are the shippers’ 
answer to dependable, high-speed 
service. Rugged, diesel-powered 
carriers, their sole purpose is to 
move freight safely, efficiently and 
promptly .. . and what a magnifi- 
cent job they’re doing! 


For full information ask: 


G. W. Schwamborn, General Agent 
319-20 Utilities Bldg. 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, III. 
Phone WAbash 2-3200 


Rocket Freight 


NEW HUMP-RETARDER YARD FACILITIES at 
Kansas City and Silvis (near Moline, IIl.), 
assure faster sorting and quicker classifica- 
tion. Floodlight illumination is for after-dark 
operation. 


L.C.L. PACKAGE CARS —23,000 of em annu- 
ally — are ideal for your shipments. Your 
goods travel in sealed cars to break-up points. 
Losses are cut— damage is eliminated. 


5,000 MILES OF TRUCK OPERATION, inad- 
dition to 8,000 miles of rail network, provide 
a co-ordinated rail-truck system for facilitat- 
ing shipments. This means much to the ship- 
per—even more to his patrons. 


Rock Island directly serves Illinois, lowa, Minnesota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 


Kansas, Missouri, Colorado, New 
sas and Tennessee, and with its c 


Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana, Arkan- 
onnections, all Americal 


ock Island Lines 


THE ROAD OF 


PLANNED PROGRESS 


: 
COMMERCI 


tion involves foresight, common 
sense and an understanding of the 
most dangerous .hazards to avoi 
Here is check list of recommenda 
tions which, according to Factor 
Mutual Record, will make a “fire 
resistive” building as nearly a: 
possible “fireproof”: 

Avoid wooden walls, joistec 
quick-burning floors and roofs, anc 
inaccessible combustible hollow 
spaces. 

Cut off hazardous processes by 
fire walls or suitable fire-resistive 
partitions. Tsiovraite particularly 
severe hazards in separate build: 
ings. 

When an explosion hazard exists 
provide explosion-venting windows 
or other means for relieving pres: 
sures to minimize structural dam: 
age. 

If construction or contents are 
to be combustible, subdivide large 
areas by fire walls with openings! 
adequately protected, in order to¢ 
limit the probable maximum dam. 
age in a single fire. Provide as: 
much yard space as possible be 
tween buildings having combustiblee 
floors and roofs. 


If a building is of more than 
one story, enclose stairs, elevator 
wells, conveyors and chutes with 
fire-resistive walls, having  auto-: 
matic fire doors at openings tos 
prevent the spread of fire from. 
floor to. floor. 


Provide means for quick smoke: 
removal from windowless air-con-- 
ditioned buildings by the arrange-' 
ment of fans and dampers. 

Anchor main roofs to resist wind: 
uplift. 

Provide reliable vaults for the: 
storage of business records and | 
valuable drawings. ; 


Provide drained waterproof 
floors if lower stories contain valu- 
able stock or machinery susceptible 
to water damage. 

Use blank walls, fire shutters, or 
wired glass windows plus open 
sprinklers where a severe fire in 
nearby property would endanger 
the building. ; 


Constant attention to sound fire 
prevention rules is the only real 
defense against the demon continu- 
ing to consume presumably safe 
buildings — and their highly com- 


bustible human and material con- 


tents. 4 


| By DANIEL F. NICHOLSON 


HE popular association of Dow 
Chemical Company’s name 
with the spectacular metal magne- 
‘stum, developed by the company, 
ftends to obscure the fact that Dow 
jis one of the nation’s largest chem- 
ical manufacturers and is sharing 
‘fully in the fabulous growth of 
‘that industry. In fact, Dow has 
‘grown faster in the last ten years 
wthan any other chemical company 
Hand is now the fourth largest. 
During the last decade the com- 
ipany has expanded to nearly five 

times its prewar size, primarily 
(through plant expansion and the 
| purchase of war plants. 
The magnesium division is an 
‘important and growing part of 
{Dow Chemical Company, but in 
| the fiscal year ended May 31, 1950, 
jit accounted for only 7 per cent 
} of total sales of $220,830,183. In- 
! dustrial chemical sales brought in 
56 per cent of the total sales rev- 
enue, plastics accounted for 23 per 
cent, agricultural chemicals 8 per 

/ cent, and pharmaceutical chemicals 
6 per cent. 


Dividend Income 


For the 1950 fiscal year Dow also 
had income from dividends of 
$1,050,000 from “an associated 
company.” This company was, of 
course, the Ethyl-Dow Chemical 

Company, jointly owned with 
‘Ethyl Corporation. Ethyl - Dow, 
which operated at capacity during 
the year, extracts bromine from 
sea water at Freeport, Tex., and 
converts it into ethylene dibromide 
which imparts anti-knock qualities 
to gasoline. 

Two other associated companies 

have interesting possibilities. They 
are the Saran Yarns Company, 
owned jointly with the National 
Plastics Company, and the Dow 
Corning Corporation, owned joint- 
ly with Corning Glass Works. 


MIDDLE WEST 


Reviews of Middle-western Companies 


Dow Corning continued to oper- 
ate profitably last year. This com- 
pany is engaged in the production 
and development of silicone prod- 
ucts that have applications in a 
wide variety of fields—from lubri- 
cants to water repellents. Much 
of the increase of the company’s 
business in the last year has re- 
flected the use of “Silastic,” a mold 
release agent, by the rubber indus- 
try and “‘DeCetex,” a water re- 
pellent, by the texile industry. 
More than five’ years ago Dow 
Corning Corporation started to 
develop the market for silicones 
as an ingredient of polish. Last 
Spring a Michigan firm brought 
out a line of silicone polishes for 
automobiles, furniture and musical 
instruments. Numerous other 
manufacturers have now introduced 
silicone polishes, which are claimed 
to be easy to apply and more 
resistant to weather than wax 
polishes. 

While saran fiber materials have 
not yet reached the commercial 
stage, fine fibers are now being 
made in larger developmental 
quantities. Promising fields, Dow 
says, appear to be upholstery and 
draperies, especially for public 
buildings because of the fabric’s 
fire retardant qualities. Another 
promising use is in carpeting. 
Saran film, a pliable, transparent 
product, is being widely used for 
food packaging. 


Founded 53 Years Ago 


Dow Chemical Company was 
founded 53 years ago on the basis 
of a bromine manufacturing proc- 
ess developed by the late Herbert 
H. Dow while he was a student at 
the Case School of Applied Sci- 
ence, Cleveland. Manufacturing 
was begun at Midland, Mich., to 
take advantage of the rich under- 
ground brine of that area, and 
Midland continues to be the head- 
quarters of the company. It was 
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For Better Results 
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If you are not satisfied with the results 
you are getting from your present ad- 
vertising, we welcome the opportunity 
of discussing your problem with you. 
Our competent and experienced staff 
can develop a program, complete in 
every phase, on any product or serv- 
ice that does not compete with our 
present clients. 
Recognized by: ANPA + APA + PPA + ABP 


T. W. Merrill, President 


176 West Adams St., Chicago 3 
Phones—Central 6-3313—3472 
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at Midland in 1916 that the com- 
pany produced its first pound of 
the extremely light metal, mag- 
nesium. Manufacture of this metal 
from sea water is now carried on 
at the company’s Freeport plant. 
In the 1949-50 fiscal year, 32,000,- 
000 pounds were marketed, against 
23,000,000 pounds the year before. 
The annual report stated that 
there has been a marked demand 
for magnesium in metallurgical 
uses and a healthy growth in 
sales to the transport industry, 
which uses all forms of magnesium 
fabrications. 


New Uses 


A newer use of magnesium is in 
the form of anodes to_ protect 
domestic water heaters and under- 
ground pipe lines from corrosion. 
At Bay City, Mich., the company 
operates a magnesium foundry 
which turns out more than 20 per 
cent of the magnesium castings 
produced in the United States. 
The foundry specializes in com- 
plex castings for aircraft. Also 
manufactured at this plant are 
corrosion resistant steel pipe and 
fittings lined with saran. 


Other plants operated by Dow 
Chemical Company are located in 
Velasco, Tex., Ludington, Mich., 
Pittsburg, Calif., and Seal Beach, 
Calif. Subsidiaries operate plants 
at Marquette, Mich., Midland, 
Mich., Houston, Tex., Tulsa, Okla., 
and Sarnia, Canada. Sales offices 
are maintained in twelve major 
cities. 

Since the end of World War I, 
Dow Chemical has added to _ its 
plant and property at the average 
rate of $45,000,000 a year, includ- 
ing an outlay of $84,000,000 in 
the 1947 fiscal year. During the 
fiscal year ended May 31, 1950, 
capital expenditures amounted to 
$29,000,000, while the total to be 
spent in the current fiscal year for 
expansion is estimated at $50,000,- 
000. Included in the latter is a 
$30,000,000 program in ‘Texas, in- 
volving chlorine, ethylene, glycols, 
styrene, saran, and power and other 
facilities. Styron’ plants have been 
authorized for two new locations— 
one in Connecticut and one in Cali- 
fornia. The company does not 


expect that the expansion program 
will require any major financing. 
Among new facilities added re- 


DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 


DANLY 


mechanical 


presses 


The most advanced fea- 


tures of press design 
and construction make 
Danly presses tops in 


their field. Fan-cooled, 
Air-operated clutch, au- 
tomatic lubrication and 
precision construction 
make it possible to pro- 
duce finer stampings 
over longer periods with 
these presses. Tonnages 
from 50 to 3000 tons. 
Write for catalog. 


2100 So. Laramie Ave. 
Chicago 50, Illinois 
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tt 
cently have been a plant for th! 
production of Styrofoam, an in 
sulating and decorative materiah 
an ammonia plant and _ increasee 
capacity for glycols, ethylene ana 
chlorine, a new plant for th 
production of methionine, a Sy; 
thetic amino acid, and a new powe 
plant at Midland, Mich. Severa 
months ago the company acquirec 
a “small but old and established’! 
aromatics firm, now called the 
Bush Aromatics Division, whick 
is expected to facilitate the market 
ing of the company’s own aro: 
matics. 
The rapidity with which Dow 
Chemical has grown is indicate 
by the property account. From $59,- 
588,000 on May 31, 1941, after re: 
serves, this account increased t 
$212,046,000 as of May 31, 1950 
Expansion at this rate requiredt 
financing, and the company issue 
$65,000,000 of long-term debt dur- 
ing the 1947 fiscal year and $40,- 
000,000 of convertible second pre+ 
ferred stock in the following year.’ 
As of May 31, 1950, long term debt 
had been reduced to $62,517,000 
and the second preferred had been 
reduced to $16,005,300 (stated 
value) through conversions into 
common shares. A sinking fund 
deposit of $517,000 due March 15,, 
1952, on outstanding debentures: 
was prepaid in June, 1950. 


Debt Financing 


Debt outstanding consists of $27,-- 
000,000 of 2.35 per cent debentures, , 
due November 1, 1961, and $35,-- 
000,000 of promissory notes, due: 
January 1, 1972, with note repay-. 
ments due annually beginning: 
January 1, 1953. 


Preferred stock outstanding as_ 
of May 31, last, consisted of 8038, 
869 shares of no par, $4 dividend 
series A stock, carried at $30,386,- 
900, and 160,053 shares of no par, 
$3.25 dividend, convertible second 
preferred. The second preferred is 
convertible presently into 2.213 
shares of common stock. 

Common stock outstanding at the 
end of the fiscal year consisted of 
5,939,101 shares with par value of 
$15 a share, or a total of $89,086,- 
515 par value. This compared with 
$76,890,357 outstanding a year 
earlier. The increase of 813,077 
in the number of shares outstand-. 
ing was accounted for as follows: 
conversion of second preferred 
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The Only 
100% 
Mercury Switch 
Equipped Controls 


at Englewood you'll find a complete stock of 


PER COTW 


Automatic Temperature and Pressure Controls 


LATEST CATALOG AND TECHNICAL DATA AVAILABLE 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSE STOCKS TO SERVE YOU BEST 


EXCELLENCE IN ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS @ CHICAGO 5801 S. Halsted St., ENglewood 4-7500 


meglewocd - @ ROCKFORD 124N. First St., Rockford 3-5441 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. @ SOUTH BEND 325N. Lafayette Bivd., Phone 4-1173 


REASONS 
0 nD MOVING TO 


G 
must VDUSTRIAL DISTR 
) = 


These and other progressive firms 
are moving to Kenwood because it 
is a completely facilitated district 


LL for ‘industry. It is served by two Belt 

ONAL ROLLING e Railroads, street car aT st 
NTERNAT! 4 : ar and bus trans- 
. pRODUCTS CORK: portation to the door, excellent 


using labor supply, ample provision for 


all utilities. You too can have a new 
plant built to your exact require- 
ments and financed on either a pur- 


i areho 
Steel fabricating and w 


~aee 


For full particulars 
write or call 


J. H. VAN VLISSINGEN & CO. 


RA ndolph 6-4042 
120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


PHIPPS INDUSTRIAL LAND TRUST — Owners 


chase contract or long term lease. 
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stock 525,469 shares; stock dividena 
132,159 shares; sales to stockholder: 
104,995 shares, and sale to e 
ployes 50,454 shares. A stock pun 
chase plan by payroll deduction 
was offered to employes last Janu 
ary, and 4,361 employes subscribe 
A total of 2,833 employes sub! 
scribed under a similar plan th 
year before. One-fourth of tha 
Dow employes are now stockholder: 
in the company. Stockholders out 
number employes 23,228 to 14,619 
The company’s stocks are listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange anc 
the Midwest Stock Exchange. 
Earnings have kept pace with. 
the growth of sales and assets. Fon) 
the 1950 fiscal year, net income 
was reported at $33,813,105, equa. 
to $5.73 a share on the average 
number of shares of common stock 
outstanding during the year. This 
compared with net of $25,260,473. 
or $4.44 a share on the common. 
for the preceding fiscal year, an 
with 1941 net earnings of $7,736, 
000. 


Included in 1950 revenue was. 
$2,275,852 resulting from adjust+ 
ments to the property accounts an 
the provision for depreciation of 
prior years. The company also has: 
received substantial fees, running: 
about $400,000 in the last three 
years, for the operation of govern-: 
ment-owned plants. During World: 
War II such fees reached a_ peak: 
of $2,680,000 in 1944 and exceeded: 
$2,000,000 in the 1945 fiscal year.’ 

Dividends have been paid each: 
year since 1915. Distributions de- 
clared or paid thus far in the: 
calendar year 1950 total $2 a share. 
Cash payments for other recent: 
calendar years were: 1949, $1.30; 
1948, $1.00. In addition to cash: 
dividends, the company has dis- 
tributed stock dividends of 2% 
per cent in 1950 and 1948. 


Cash items and other current as- 
sets of the company increased sub- 
stantially during the 1949-50 fiscal 
year, and on May 31, last, total 
current assets were $107,373,608, in- 
cluding cash $17,148,993, U.S. 
and Canadian government securi- 
ties $26,190,550, receivables $30,- 
084,586, and inventories $33,949,- 
479. Current assets amounted to. 
$43,951,817. Other assets included 
$6,633,400 of investments and non- 
current receivables, and $212,046,- 
232 of plants and properties. Total 
assets amounted to $327,226,768. 


& 
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VESTMENTS in industrial de- 
Hvelopments in the Chicago In- 
Justrial area during September 
taled $21,563,000 compared with 
414, 161,000 invested during Septem- 
. er, 1949. Total investments for 
jhe first nine months of 1950 were 
272,609,000 compared with $81,- 
913,000 for the same period in 
1949. These developments included 
ixpenditures for the construction 
bf new plants, additions to exist- 
ing industrial buildings, and the 
fcquisition of land or buildings 
for industrial purposes. 


Ford Motor Company has con- 
racted with the Air Force to oper- 
ate the Dodge-Chicago plant at 
75th street between Pulaski road 
and Cicero avenue, the largest in- 
dustrial plant in the world. Ford 
will produce Pratt and Whitney 
asp Major airplane engines for 
propellor-driven aircraft. The plant, 
which is expected to be in opera- 
tion within six months to a year, 
will employ between 25,000 and 
30,000 persons. The engine to be 
built is the largest airplane engine 
in the world. It develops 3,500 
horse power and is used in the B- 
86, B-50 and large transport cargo 
planes. The plant includes 16 
buildings on 480 acres of land, the 
largest structure containing 83 
acres of floor space. The plant 
will be renamed the “Ford Air- 
craft Engine Plant” and will be 
one of the largest production units 
of the Ford Motor Company. 


i 


International Harvester Compa- 
ny, first Chicago area company to 
announce construction of a new 
plant for current military require- 
ments, will erect a new structure 
at its Melrose Park Works. ‘The 
new building, which will contain 
more than 500,000 square feet of 
floor space, will house 1,500 new 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE CHICAGO AREA 


workers for the 
armored vehicles. 

Sunbeam Corporation, 5408 W. 
Roosevelt road, is constructing a 
126,000 square foot building. Camp- 
bell Lowrie Lautermilch Corpora- 
tion, general contractor. 

Vulcan Mold and Iron Company, 
Latrobe, Pa., has acquired 50 acres 
of land near Lansing, IIl., on which 
it will construct a two-unit plant 
to be used for the production of 
molds used by the steel industry. 
Mississippi Valley Structural Steel 
Company, general contractor. 

C. O. Owen and Company, 1056 
W. VanBuren street, is building a 
plant at 19th avenue and Maywood 
drive, Maywood. The structure will 
contain 82,000 square feet of floor 
area. Sherman Olson, Inc., general 
contractor. 

Airway Finishing Company, 4815 
Flournoy street, is erecting a plant 
in Schiller Park, which will con- 


production of 


tain approximately 42,000 square | 


feet of floor area. The company 
produces display cases. Olson and 
Urbain, architect. 

Barker Chemical Company, 2258 
S. Union street, is constructing five 
chemical processing buildings on 18 
acres of land along 138th street 
adjacent to the Chicago and West- 
ern Indiana railroad. 

Superior Sleeprite Corporation, 
2919 §. Halsted street, has pur- 
chased the building at 850 W. 
Lumber street. Nicolson, Porter and 
List, Inc., and Jones and Kerfoot, 
brokers. 

Motorola, Inc., 4545 W. Augusta 
boulevard, is erecting an office and 
warehouse building at 700 N. Pu- 
laski road. The company is a radio 
and television manufacturer. Rag- 
nar Benson, Inc., general contrac- 
tors. 

Martin-Senour Company, 2520 S. 


300 W. Randolph St. 
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HEAT TREATING 


FRED SNOW STEEL TREATING CO. 


1954 W. Kinzie St. 
Ask for Mr. LeRoy—Tel. SEeley 3-2662 


{ndustrial Institutional 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Additions, Remodeling, Alterations 
&. L. Archibald Co. Est. 1916 
79 W. Monroe St. FRanklin 2-0274 
24 Hr. Telephone Service 
Residential Commercial 


FLOOR SERVICES, INC. 
537 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. — WEbster 9-4547 
—FLOORS— 

ALL TYPES — CLEANED AND WAXED 
CONCRETE—WOOD FLOORS DEGREASED 
Job or Contract — Fully Insured 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 
Complete Service for Industry 

231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, lilinois 


MODERN LEATHER BELTS AND 
SHORT CENTER DRIVES 


With Automatic Belt Tightening 


MOTOR BASES 
CHICAGO BELTING COMPANY 


“‘Largest Leather Belt Manufacturers in the West’’ 


125 N. Green St. Chicago 7, fll. 


@° COUNSELING & TESTING 


Executive and Sales Personne! 


Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGIST 


a THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 
Ory 


LA SALLE-WACKER BLDG. e CHICAGO 


SEeley 3-2765 


THE HAINES COMPANY 
CONTRACTORS 
FOR 
VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 
DUST & FUME REMOVAL SYSTEMS 
MATERIAL CONVEYING 
SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
WELDING 


1931 W. LAKE ST. * CHICAGO 12 


FRanklin 2-1160 
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motor banking 


just one of the 
countless conveniences 
when you make 


CENTRAL NATIONAL 


your bank 


in the Heart of Chicago's 
Commerce and Industry 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 


IN CHICAGO 


ROOSEVELT RD. AT HALSTED ST. 


t 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. Member Federal Reserve System 


GUARANTEED ‘’REBUILT’’ POWER EQUIPMENT 


Everything you'ne leaking for in... STOCK 


Chicago Electric has been serving Industry with MOTORS 
a complete service as... GENERATORS 
ENGINEERS @ REBUILDERS @ DISTRIBUTORS M. G. SETS 
TRANSFORMERS 
for 40 years. The next time you have a SWITCHBOARDS 
power problem in your plant or shop give us a CONTROLS 
call — We'll be pleased to SERVE YOU. COMPRESSORS 


Send For Our Complete Stock Catalog 


PHONE CHICAGO ¢ FIRST SOURCE 
] , FOR OVER 
1318 W. CERMAK RD. CANAL 6-2900 CHICAGO 8, ILL. 


— SPECIALIZATION 
MODERN TREND 


coverages calling for the services of specialists. Extended cover- 
age is usually desirable. Such coverages as business interrup- 
tion for commercial and industrial risks require extensive 
knowledge in applying available forms to meet your needs. 
A wide range of miscellaneous hazard protection is included 
under fire insurance. Builder’s risk, consequential loss pro- 
tection, improvements and betterments, profits and commis- 
sions, rent and rental value and unearned premium endorse- 
ments may be needed in your particular case. 


HiT H%ae MOORE, CASE, LYMAN 
& HUBBARD 


175 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
PHONE WABASH 2-0400 


CHICAGO'S OLDEST INSURANCE AGENCY 
ee a EASE NOT 


|S. Ashland avenue, subsidiary o 
| the A. P. Green Fire Brick Com: 


| Shops, 1137 W. Jackson boulevard! 


| Quarry street, is constructing 


| manufactures paints, varnishes an 


| engineer. 


| pliances. Sessions Engineering Cor 


_ square foot building constructed ii 


pany, 350 E. Cermak Road, is co 


_ nue, is expanding its plant by the 
| addition of 40,000 square feet ob 


COMMER( 


we 


el & 2 


44,000 square foot building at 321 
W. 48th place in the Central Manu 
facturing District. The compan 


lacquers. A. Epstein and _ Sons 


McGraw Electric Company, Elgir 
Ill., is constructing a 44,000 squar1 
foot addition to its plant. Th! 
company manufactures electric af 


pany, engineers. 
Latrobe Electric Steel Compan 
of Latrobe, Pa., is having a 12,00' 


Melrose Park by the Clearing I 
dustrial District. J. J. Harringtop 
and Company, brokers. 

R. R. Donnelley and Sons Co 


structing an addition to its mair 
plant. Gerhardt F. Meyne Com: 
pany, general contractor. 

Risher Fire Brick Company, 2445 


pany, is constructing a 14,000 square 

foot plant at 4612 Tripp avenue 

A. Epstein and Sons, engineer. 
Fannie May Kitchen Fresh Candy 


is constructing a fourth-floor addi 


tion to its plant. 
Skilsaw, Inc., 5033 N. Elston ave. 


factory space. 


| 
Hart Schaffner and Marx, 36 S53 


Franklin street, is constructing a 
20,000 square foot plant at thee 
corner of Jackson and Scott streets: 
in Joliet. Holabird and Root and 
Burgee, architects. ; 


Columbia Tool Steel Company,’ 
2100 W. Grand avenue, will con- 
struct a larger structure at 4832 S.) 
Kedzie avenue. A. Epstein and 
Sons, Inc., architects. ; 

Berns Manufacturing Company, 
2278 N. Elston avenue has pur- 
chased the industrial property on: 
N. Rockwell street at the corner! 
of Barry avenue from J. Greene- 
baum Tanning Company. 


E. I. Du Pont deNemours and 
Company will occupy the new ware- 
house building being constructed 
at 2542 N. Elston avenue. The unit 
contains 16,640 square feet and is 
especially constructed for loading 
and unloading the products of the 
Fabrics and Finishes Division of 
DuPont. 

Sherman Paper Products Compa- 

: 4 


ry of Upper Newton Falls (Boston 
rea), Mass., will locate a plant at 
4245-65 W. Pershing road in the 
. Manufacturing District. 
Whe factory will contain 54,000 
quare feet of floor area with spe- 
tial loading areas for both truck 
i nd rail and will have special in- 
jerior arrangements, including crane 
facilities, for the production of 
paper specialties principally for the 
Oaking industry. Nicolson, Porter 
Jand List, brokers, A. Epstein and 
f soms, engineer; Poirot’ Construction 
(ompany, general contractor. 

Bell and Gossett Company, 8200 
WN. Austin avenue, Morton Grove, 
Mwill construct a research building. 
‘Engineering Systems, architect. 


Case for Multiple Giving 
(Continued from page 20) 


1$500,000, with a goal this year of a 
million. The goal for the Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis was 
1$650,000. ‘There is a new campaign 
for arthritis and rheumatism for 
1$250,000, and about $500,000 is 
raised to fight tuberculosis. ‘There 
is also a new campaign for cerebral 
palsy. 

“Why not put all these campaigns 
together as appears to have been 
}done in Detroit?” is a remark that 
jmay be heard among businessmen. 
And, it is pointed out that Detroit's 
United Fund raised $9,000,000 while 
our Community Fund campaign 
last year fell short of its goal of 
$8,159,000—as if the two figures 
were any way comparable. 

Detroit is to be congratulated for 
its fine accomplishment, but when 
Detroit’s business leaders got to- 
gether and adopted the idea of a 
united fund there were two great 
differences between the Detroit sit- 
uation and ours. Detroit had a 
Community Chest which was rais- 
ing ALL contributed funds for some 
125 participating agencies and was 
apparently doing rather badly. 
There was not the problem that 
we would have in Chicago of all 
the participating private health and 
welfare agencies doubting whether 
their needs could be met by a chest 
or united fund campaign. Also, in 
Detroit there is a single industry, 
the automobile industry, which can 
determine the pattern of fund rais- 
ing and which can assure the suc- 
cess of a campaign it has under- 
taken. To illustrate, in the united 
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Let Santa Fe give you the informa- 
tion you are seeking about freight 
transportation or industrial loca- 
tions. 


Santa Fe’s skilled freight traffic 
personnel can give you expert in- 
formation about all classes of freight 
transportation. 


For industrial development infor- 


F. H. Rockwell, General Freight Traffic Mgr. 
Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Santa Fe-—all the way 
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mation Santa Fe has a special de- 
partment to help you secure facts 
about the advantages the west and 
southwest offers for the expansion 
or relocation of your company. 


Take advantage of the informa- 
tion Santa Fe can give you, write or 
call your nearest Santa Fe traffic of- 
fice today. It pays to “Ship Santa Fe 
All The Way”! 
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The organization of R. G. Bock 

Engineers includes a group 

of qualified Industrial Executives, 

rendering a Management 

Engineering Service to Industry. 
Since 1938, we have worked 

with Management in strengthening 


organization—installing operating 
and control procedures in the 
Manufacturing, Administrative and 
Sales Divisions of business. Our 
services cover a specific 

assignment, or a complete 
Operating Study of a business made 
to determine existing potentials 

for increasing production 

and lowering unit costs. 


R. G. BOCK ENGINEERS 
Industrial Management 
Administration * Sales *- Production 


1951 Irving Park Road, Chicago 13 
Organization Planning Control 


War rdon VI). 
Phrasal? 


A VALUABLE BOOKLET . . ONE 
THAT CAN SAVE YOUR COMPANY 


TIME AND MONEY 


Write or phone today for your copy 
... find out how business concerns, 
large and small, have profited by 
Lien’s Specialized Washroom Sani- 
tation Service. 


Pardon Me Please, outlines a six- 
teen point program guaranteed to 
reduce washroom Sanitation Main- 
tenance costs — increase customer 
and employee good will. 


LIEN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


9229 W. Grand Ave., 
Franklin Pk., Ill. 
Phone: TU 9-7330 


Keep Clean with LIEN 


Branches in Rockford, Milwaukee, 
South Bend 
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campaign in Detroit last fall the 
Ford Motor Company made a cor- 
porate gift of $310,000 and _ its 
90,000 employes gave $856,000 for 
an average of all employes of about 
$8.30. Thus one company and its 
employes contributed $1,166,000. 
The largest amount received in 
Chicago from one company and its 
employes was $279,937 — wonder- 
fully generous support from Ilh- 
nois Bell Telephone and its em- 
ployes. 

The question has also often been 
asked why we haven’t had a com- 
plete Community Chest here in 
Chicago, with responsibility for 
complete financing of our member 
agencies, instead of for partial sup- 
port as given now under the present 
arrangement. First, I think the 
complete dependency of agencies on 
a Chest has serious disadvantages. 
I also think we would have adopted 
some form of a single chest cam- 
paign if, at any time in the last 15 
years, the larger agencies, the offi- 
cers of the Fund and those familiar 
with campaign responsibilities had 
thought a single campaign could 
make available to the agencies as 
much money as has been available 
under the present system. 


If the Fund were trying to meet 
total needs of its participating agen- 
cies this year, the goal would be 
more than $17,000,000. If in trying 
to arrive at a figure comparable to 
the Detroit United Foundation goal 
we added the amounts being raised 
by national health agencies and 
suburban chests, we would reach 
a goal figure of not less than $22,- 
500,000. This is a staggering fig- 
ure, but it is little more than has 
been raised in Chicago and its sub- 
urbs by agencies that would be 
included in a Chicago fund com- 
parable to the Detroit United Fund. 


Per Capita Giving 

If we recognize that our princi- 
pal aim is how best to make avail- 
able adequate funds for our local 
health and welfare agencies and 
certain national agencies, then the 
following figures should be enlight- 
ening. Whatever their weaknesses, 
they were compiled in search of in- 
formation and not to prove an 
assumption of a particular position. 
1151949), espe: capita giving to 
the United Foundation for the De- 
troit area was approximately $3.75. 
The amount raised in the Chicago 
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area by the Community Fund, it 
participating agencies, suburba; 
chests and the national agencies 
have referred to amounted to abou 
$5.25 per capita. This is on a Chi 
cago area population figure o 
4,200,000 against a Detroit are 
population figure of 2,380,000. 


A comparison as to how the loca: 
health and welfare agencies fare 
is even more favorable to Chicage 
For Detroit chest agencies, the pe 
capita was $2.50 and for the simila 
group and area covered in Chica 
go it was approximately $4.00 pe 
capita. So Chicago, with its man 
campaigns, today produces mor 
money on a per capita basis both 
for its local agencies and for loca 
and national agencies combine 
than does Detroit’s United Funa 
for similar groups of agencies. W: 
may still talk about consolidatin 
campaigns to make life simpler fo 
contributors,. but we are not 
likely to raise more money for ou 
agencies. 


Dislikes Multiplicity 


I don’t like the multiplicity o 
our Chicago campaigns, but mos 
of my resentment disappears wher 
I look at the results, and when - 
consider the possibility of trying 
to raise some $22,000,000 in a singld 
campaign. Personally I wish the 
Red Cross could see its way to part 
ticipating in the Community Func 
as it did some years ago, but ] 
understand its position. I also wish 
that the campaigns for the nationah 
health agencies — cancer, heartt 
polio, etc. — could be combined im 
a single campaign, but I respect 
our principles of voluntary associa 
tion and am slow to be critical of 
some of its sometimes burdensome: 
consequences. ‘The problem deserves: 
our best thought. All I am trying: 
to do is outline some of the princi- 
pal elements. Most of our critics: 
become less critical and mores 
thoughtful when they review the: 
situation even briefly. 

The amount of the 1950 goal —. 
$8,532,000 — for the Community) 
Fund campaign is of extreme im- 
portance at this time, since corpo- 
rations and individuals are being 
asked for increased contributions 
in accordance with the increased 
goal. A great deal of careful study 
and consideration goes into setting 
the goal. It is based upon the mini- 
mum needs of the agencies. 
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HE serious freight car shortage 
has prompted the issuance of 
further car conservation orders by 
e Interstate Commerce Commis- 
on. Demurrage charges for the 
fetention of freight cars were in- 
reased September 20, 1950, to $5 
per car per day for the first and 
jecond days following the freetime, 
$10 per car per day for the third 
ind fourth days and $20 per car 
per day for each succeeding day. 
Previously the charges were $3 per 
ar per day for the first four days 
nd $6 per car per day for each 
ucceeding day. The commission, 
nrough its Service Order No. 868, 
as restored the provisions of war- 
ime Service Order 68, which sus- 
pended Classification Rule 24 (Fol- 
ow Lot Rule) and that portion of 
Rule 34 which permits application 
of minimum weights lower than 
those provided for the car used. 
he order will become effective 
October 4, 1950. Other recent 
orders issued by the commission 
ban the use of trap or ferry cars 
for movement of less carload freight 
and demand the prompt handling 
of cars by the railroads. An earlier 
order of the commission directed 
railroads to include Saturdays and 
Sundays in computing demurrage 
charges on freight cars. The se- 
riousness of the present car supply 
situation makes it necessary that 
shippers and receivers of freight 
lend their full cooperation by 
promptly loading and unloading 
cars. Without this voluntary ac- 
tion more drastic restrictions on 
the use of cars will undoubtedly be 


imposed. 
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Increased Air Parcel Post Rates 
Effective November 1: Postmaster 
General Donaldson has announced 
that air parcel post rates will be 
increased on November 1, 1950. 
The table below shows the present 
ates and the revised rates effective 


TRANSPORTATION 
and TRAFFIC 


November 1 on parcels weighing 
over eight ounces. 


AIR PARCEL POST ZONE 


RATES 
Rates Effective 
Present Rates November 1, 1950 
Each Each 
Zone First Lb. Add’l Lb. First Lb. Add’l Lb. 
Peand™ 2 55¢c 4c 60c 48c 
3 60c 8c 60c 48c 
4 65c l4c 65c 50c 
5 70c 24c 70c 56c 
6 75c 33c 75¢c 64c 
7 75c 45c 75¢c 72c 
8 80c 65c 80c 80c 


Public Law 819 established air 
parcel post service effective Septem- 
ber 1, 1948 and authorized the 
Postmaster General to increase or 
decrease the rates to provide suffi- 
cient revenue to meet expenses or 
promote the service. The present 
rate of 6 cents per ounce or frac- 
tion thereof will continue to apply 
to all domestic air mail weighing 
up to and including eight ounces 
regardless of the distance or zone. 

1.C.C. Accepts Rail Classification 
For Investigation: ‘The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has accepted 
for investigation an exhibit show- 
ing tentative classification ratings 
under consideration by Western 
and Official territory railroads. 

The commission noted that the 
exhibit contained no rules and to 
supply this deficiency it proposes 
tentatively to consider the proposed 
classification ratings in connection 
with present rules published in the 
Consolidated Freight Classification. 
The exhibit was filed in response 
to the commission’s order in Doc- 
ket No. 28310, Consolidated Freight 
Classification, which directed the 
railroads to prepare a uniform 
freight classification. Verified state- 
ments on the proposed ratings 
must be filed with the commission 
on or before October 15, 1950, and 
rebuttal evidence on or before 
December 1, 1950. Requests for 
cross examination of a witness must 
be filed within 25 days after filing 
of the witness’ written statement, 


Route it via 


BURLINGTON 


FREIGHT SERVICE 
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Gast. Deeselized 


between 


CHICAGO 
OMAHA 
LINCOLN 
DENVER 

ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY 
ST. JOSEPH 
ST. LOUIS 
ROCK ISLAND 
MOLINE 
DAVENPORT 
SIOUX CITY 
DES MOINES 
CASPER 
CHEYENNE 
CALIFORNIA 
UTAH 
WASHINGTON 
OREGON 
SOUTHWEST 


Let us serve you! 


H, F. KOENIG, General Agent 
R. SCHRAMA\, General Freight Agent 
105 W. Adams St. « WA 2-2345 


Everywhere West 
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otherwise cross examination will be 
deemed to be waived. 

Postpone Effective Date of For- 
warder Order: On the request of 
the chairman of the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Com- 


mittee, the Interstate Commerce 


Commission has postponed the ef- 
fective date of its order in Docket 
No. 29493, Freight Forwarders — 
Motor Common Carriers, Agree- 
ments, from August 28, 1950, to 
November 1, 1950. The order re- 
quires the discontinuance of rate 


SHEETS - S] EEL - PLATES 


Hot Rolled e 
STRIP e 


BARS 


Pickled e 


Cold Rolled 
e BAND STEEL 


SHEARED TO SIZE 


We have PICKLING and Oiling facilities 


BRIGGS & TURIVAS, INC. 


Blue Island Telephone—Blue Island 2700 


139th and S. Westem Ave. 


Blue Island, Il. 


CHICAGO Telephone—COmmodore 4-1420 


FIXING THOSE BROKEN WINDOWS 


900. WEST CERMAK ROAD 


PLATE GLASS e WINDOW GLASS © GLASS BLOCK e TUFFLEX GLASS © MIRRORS e GLAZING 
ROLLED & FIGURED GLASS © THERMOPANE © VITROLITE e SAFETY GLASS e WIRE GLASS 


SAVES 


S TIMES more Fue 


THAN THE COST OF REPLACEMENT 


% Don’t Delay... 
WINTER’S on the way! 


MOnros 6-9800 


SAVE A PILE OF FUEL THIS WINTER! 


BIG STOCKS 
OF GLASS 


e 
COMPLETE 


GLAZING SERVICE 
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payments lower than the regula 
tariff rates for terminal-to-termina 
services performed for the freigh 
forwarders. by the motor carrier: 
Legislation which would _ nullifi 
the effect of the order has bee 
passed by the House and is pena 
ing in the Senate. 

Eastern Railroads and A.A, 
Bulwinkle Applications Approved 
The Section 5a (Reed-Bulwinkle 
rate procedure applications of th 
eastern railroads and the Associa 
tion of American Railroads hay 
been approved by the Interstat 
Commerce Commission. The co 
mission’s order states that the applil 
cants have amended their applica 
tion in accordance with the term 
and conditions set forth in an 
earlier order. The A.A.R.’s appli 
cation becomes effective October 7 
1950, and that of the eastern raili 
roads on October 15, 1950. Unde: 
the provisions of the Reed-Buli 
winkle law, carrier rate procedures: 
when approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, are exemp 
from anti-trust prosecution. 


Hormone Pampered Sheep 


(Continued from page I#) 


Moreover, the records of these anii 
mals show a general step-up i 
butterfat production of 20 to 25 
per cent per cow.” 

Profits from feeding thyroproteim 
are greatest when milk and butter-+ 
fat prices are high. Jake Zwaag- 
stra, a case in point, has a 240) 
cow dairy farm near Los Angeless 
By feeding “Big Q”, Quaker Oats’ 
trade name for its thyroproteini 
feed, he upped average monthly: 
butterfat output per cow by 16 
to 52 pounds. With  butterfat: 
worth a lofty $1.26 a pound, the 
extra output returned him $20.16. 
Each cow ate $6.30 worth of “Big; 
Q” per month and $2 worth of 
other extra feed. So his net re- 
turn from using the hormone was: 
$11.86 per cow. Farmer Zwaagstra 
gets an extra dividend from the 
fact thyroprotein cuts down the 
cost of replacing poor cows. Be- 
fore using it, he replaced 45 per 
cent of his herd every year. He's 
trimmed that by 17 per cent. 

“Swine-Dine” is the second type 
of synthetic hormone product on 
the market for livestock. Made by 
Fishel Products Company of Hope, 
Ind., it also contains thyroprotein 
(Fishel obtains it from Kaufman) 


approved this 


application 
yly last Spring. 

(Purdue University has conducted 
tensive experiments on the use 
§ this hormone in hog feed. In 


porting on results of its research, 


wth a normal supply of the hor- 
one. - Here’s what the tests, made 
| two groups of 10 porkers each, 
vowed: 

The group that got the thyro- 
wotein averaged 228 pounds at 


its who got a normal ration. They 
fnsumed 395 pounds of feed per 
of gain, compared 
I pounds for those that 
fidn’t get the hormone. 


third synthetic hormone 
| for livestock now com- 
hercially available is a coal tar 
krivative known as “stilbestrol.” 


ale characteristics. 
stilbestrol is for 
nponizing roosters. 

Although this product did not 
on the market until after the 
yar, 8,000,000 chickens were treat- 
d with this hormone in 1949. 
this year, the total will be about 
12,000,000, according to an_ esti- 
hate of Norb Schaefer, vice presi- 


Major use 
chemically 


sany, Indianapolis, Ind. His firm 


's_ exclusive distributor of the. 
ormone product of this type 
inown as “Capettes’, made by 


ick and Fry, Cumberland, Ind. 
hese two firms are the largest 
imong a half dozen or so com- 
anies that make or sell this hor- 
a product for poultry. 


Pellet Treatment 


| Stilbestrol is put up in small 
dellets, that sell for three cents 
ipiece. Each capette pellet con- 
ins 12 milligrams of the femi- 
aizing chemical — it would take 
the stilbestrol from about 50 pel- 
lets to fill one teaspoon. The pel- 
lets are slipped under the rooster’s 
skin just back of the comb. with 
in implanting tool “made of a 
large hypodermic needle with a 
plunger to eject the pill. 

Three or four weeks later, the 
rooster’s comb shrinks, its bright 


red color fades, and the bird stops 
crowing and fighting. He even 
ceases strutting. At the same time, 
his breast broadens and he begins 
putting on extra fat which in- 
filtrates the muscle tissues making 


him as tender and juicy as a 
capon. 
But he costs far less than a 


capon to raise. Producing capons 
surgically requires great skill and 
even the experts lose a number 
of birds through infection. Sur- 
gical capons also have a delayed 
growth due to the shock of the 
operation. In other words, hor- 
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monized birds reach market size 
in shorter time and do it on a 
smaller amount of feed than sur- 
gically-produced capons. 

The biggest use up to now of 
these pellets has been on small 
birds of around 314 pounds. But 
producers of the product believe 
they will be used to an increasing 
extent on old roosters and_ big 
tom turkeys. In a few weeks, this 
hormone can make an old rooster 
as tender as a juicy young frier 
and huge tom turkeys as delectable 
ASmome lie 

Experimentally, 


stilbestrol has 


LOOKING FOR A SERVICE? 
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LOOK IN THE RE 


CHICAGO’S CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 
OUTSIDE CHICAGO SEE YELLOW PAGES IN LOCAL DIRECTORY 


BOOK 


Here’s the easy way to find the serv- 
ice you need, even though you don’t 
know the name of the local dealer 
or repairman who supplies it. Look 
in the Red Book with Yellow Pages. 
You'll find nationally advertised 
services conveniently classified 
under easy-to-locate headings. 


Suppose you’re looking for au- 
thorized service on a certain make 
of automobile. Turn to the heading 
‘Automobile Repairing & Service” 
in the Red Book, and pick out the 
firm which offers the service you 
need. That’s all there is to it. This 
handy reference saves you time and 
trouble. 


You'll find the Red Book with 
Yellow Pages equally helpful when 


you want to locate — 


e Local dealers who sell trademarked 
products or nationally advertised 
services. 


Manufacturers or wholesalers 
when you buy in large quantities. 


e Where to buy almost any product 
or any service, including those that 
are unusual and hard to find. 


e Business or professional people 
with common surnames, like 
Smith or Jones. You’ll find them 
faster in the Classified. 


PAGES 


SSS. 
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109 N. WABASH AVE, 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


CE ntral 6-8442 
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COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 
Transportation, Public Transit and 
Industrial Problems 


Grade 
Expressways 
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150 N. WACKER DRIVE, 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


STARKWEATHER 
& SHEPLEY, INC. 
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INSURANCE 


Ww 


175 West Jackson Blvd. 
WAbash 2-1022 


L. D. STITT 
President 


R. T. METCALFE 
Vice President 


G. W. BISCHOFF 
Vice President 


W. J. PATTERSON 
Secretary 


been tried on steers at Purdue 
university. Results were  sensa- 
tional. Purdue figures that from 


every 20 cents worth of stilbestrol 
used on the steers a profit of $16 
was realized. Similar results were 
shown when this feminizing hor- 
mone was used on lambs at the 
same_ school. 

Also on an experimental basis, 
thyroprotein — has produced good 
results on animals other than milk 
cows and hogs. It’s the hormone 
that stimulates sheep into produc- 
ing more wool and chickens to 
feather faster, thus reducing the 
number of pin feathers. 

Some researchers think hor- 
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mones may eventually be used t 
get chickens to lay more eggs. . 
hen is born with all the eggs i 
her ovaries that she'll ever lay 
One hen house expert said th 
average hen probably lays onhi 
about 20 per cent of the eggs s 
is capable of producing. By ini 
jecting the proper hormone, 
said it may one day be _ possibb 
to get greater egg production pe 
year and use a much higher pre 
portion of a hen’s potential tha: 
is now done. 

Significantly, researchers are con 
fident they have only begun ti 
scratch the surface of this moderi 
barnyard miracle. i 
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New Social Security Legislation 


(Continued from page 17) 


employer — will be covered if they 
are paid at least $50 in cash in a 
three-month period. 

But the expanded system. still 
won't cover everybody. Excluded 
are farm owners, operators of 
rented farms, physicians, lawyers, 
dentists, osteopaths, veterinarians, 
chiropractors, naturopaths, optome- 
trists, Christian Science practition- 
ers, architects, certified public ac- 
countants, accountants registered or 
licensed as such under state or mu- 
nicipal laws, full-time practicing 
public accountants, funeral direc- 
tors or professional engineers — if 
they practice as individuals or in 
partnerships. Of course, if they’re 
employed by corporations, they're 
covered as employes. 

Public officials are not covered, 
nor are clergymen and members of 
religious orders. 

Congress wrote in specific provi- 
sions, however, to bring full-time 
life insurance salesmen, traveling 
and city salesmen into the program 
as employes, along with agent-driv- 
ers and commission-drivers who dis- 
tribute meat, vegetables, fruit, bak- 
ery or beverage (other than milk) 
products, or laundry or dry-clean- 
ing services. But dairy drivers 
working on commission can qualify 
as self-employed individuals, and 
dairy drivers working on flat wages 
are covered as employes, as in the 
past. 

There is still another group of 
workers who won’t be covered: do- 
mestic servants; people who work 
for their sons, daughters, wives or 
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husbands; children under 21 whe 
work for their fathers and mothers 
or as newsboys; employes of a na 
tional farm loan association, a prc 
duction credit association, a Feder 
al Reserve bank or a federal credi 
union; student nurses; and officer 
and crew members on small fish 
ing vessels. 

For an individual who qualifie 
at the age of 65 or over, the pen 
sion under the new plan will rang: 
from $20 to $80 a month, depend 
ing on his average earnings. / 
worker and his wife, if she is als 
65 or over, together will-collect ; 
total of $30 to $120 a month. 

The new and rather complicates 
payment formula, which become 
effective in mid-1952, works thi 
way: for the worker — 50 per cen 
of the first $100 of his averag 
monthly wage, plus 15 per cent o 
the next $200 of his average wage 
For the wife — half as much as he 
husband, in addition. For those a’ 
ready receiving Social Security per 
sions, the monthly payments wil 
be increased, starting as of Septen 
ber, 1950, according to a “conve 
sion table.” For details on bot! 
these payment scales, see the a 
companying tables. 

For those who retire before the 
can take advantage of the net 
formula, pensions will be based o 
a combination of the old law an 
the “conversion table’ and wi 
run, in an average case, a few do 
lars behind the future scale. 

The dividing line on whethe 
the new-scale payments will appl 
is a requirement of six calendz 


. a 


Rie 
( 


OTOBER, 1950 


yarters of coverage after 1950. The 
ww scale thus will apply automati- 
‘ly to workers who reach the 
® of 22 after this year and who 
jer meet the requirements for a 
nsion. A worker who is already 
; or older (or reaches that age 
yes year), and whose qualifications 
| al include six quarters of cover- 
i after 1950, can get the new- 
4 


e pensions — or he can get a 
Wasion figured on the old scale 
yd “conversion table” if that 
uld pay him more. This alterna- 
“re will be important to anyone 
whose earnings starting next year 
We less than his average in the 
jars 1937 (when Social Security 
arted) through 1950. The tabula- 
pn accompanying this article will 
m@ any case show an individual his 
Pnimum pension. 


| 
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Law’s “New Start” 
In order to provide bigger pen- 
ons generally, the new law pro- 
@des for a “new start” in counting 
rnings to figure one’s average — 
teginning with Jan. 1, 1951. This 
whew start” is important for several 


i 


1. Wages generally are higher 
ow than they were in the early 
ars of the Social Security system. 


}2. The first $3,600 of a person's 


jarting next Jan. 1, instead of the 
Irst $3,000 — so a higher average 


+3. About 10,000,000 more persons 
fill be brought into the plan on 
an. 1 who haven’t any previous 
overage. 

The new law keeps one feature 
£ the old law that caused a lot of 
rgument: to get your average 
ionthly wage, the law divides all 
our earnings in covered jobs by all 
he time from your starting date 
whether that is Dec. 31, 1936, 
nder the old method, or Dec. 31, 
950, or, for a youngster, when you 
each 22) until retirement or death. 
Jot, significantly, by the amount 
f time spent in work specifically 
overed by Social Security. So all 
1e time one works in positions not 
overed by the plan operates to cut 
own the average wage. 

The “new start” and _ broader 
overage will help ease this gim- 
lick. So will a provision crediting 
person with $160 a month cover- 


xe for all the time in active mili- | 
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MOTOR TRUCK EQUIPMENT 


STEEL DUMP BODIES HYDRAULIC HOISTS 
HYDRAULIC LIFT GATES 


e 
COMMERCIAL BODIES 
e 
PUBLIC UTILITY BODIES 


e 
LUMBER ROLL-OFF BODIES 


e 
REPAIRING PAINTING 
LETTERING GRITBLASTING 
INFRA-RED DRYING OF PAINT — over 1000 bulbs 


e 

RAILROAD DETECTOR CAR BODIES 
© 

GASOLINE AND FUEL OIL TANKS REPAIRED 
e 
STEEL FABRICATION 
Shear capacity — 2" x 12'-0” 
250 ton hydraulic press brake - 14’-0” 


501 West 33rd Street . . . Chicago 16, Illinois 
BOulevard 8-6182 


Vholailing your 
KEY 
PERSONNEL 


Your higher income men need disability benefits 
more in line with their incomes than is provided 
by regular group insurance. We are equipped to 
help you solve this problem and invite further 


discussion with you on this important subject. 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 
INSURANCE BROKERS e CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


231 South La Salle Street + Chicago 
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tary or naval service in World War 
Il (provided he isn’t entitled to 
some other federal retirement pay 
‘based on such service). 

To qualify for an old-age pension 
a worker must be “fully-insured,” 
a condition attained after 40 quar- 
ters (10 years) of coverage, includ- 
ing coverage under the old law; 
or with coverage totaling at least 
half the number of quarters elaps- 
ing after 1950 (or after reaching 
the age of 21, whichever is later). 

This part is a bit tricky. You 
still count all the quarters you 
were covered in the past, 1937 
through 1950. So if you had five 
years, for example, or 20 quarters 
of coverage in the period from 
1937 through 1950, you'll be fully- 
insured for the next 10 years (40 
quarters) without another day of 
coverage. But in any case, you 
have to have at least six quarters 
(18 months) of coverage to be fully- 
insured. 

This doesn’t mean you have to 
work every day of each of these 
quarters. You get credit for a whole 
quarter (January through March, 
April through June, July through 
September, October through Decem- 


ber) if you earned at least $50 in a 
covered job during that  three- 
month period. Or, for a_self-em- 
ployed person, at least $100 per 
quarter. 

A self-employed individual who 
nets at least $400 in a year, or an 
employe who earned $3,000 a year 
in the past or $3,600 a year starting 
in 1951, in a covered job, gets 
credit for the whole year. 


Benefits Listed 


Here, in brief, are the kinds of 
benefits provided by the new law: 

A worker who retires fully-in- 
sured receives a pension starting at 
65, his “primary insurance bene- 
fitene 

His wife, if 65, or with a child 
in her care entitled to a child’s 
pension, receives in addition an 
amount equal to half her hus- 
band’s primary benefit. 

A 65-year-old husband who is 
receiving at least half his support 
from a wife who gets a primary 
benefit at 65 receives a pension 
equal to half that primary benefit, 
too. 

An unmarried child, under 18, 
of a worker getting a primary bene- 
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fit receives a pension equal to one 
half the primary benefit. 

An unmarried child, under 1@ 
of an individual who died fully o 
currently insured receives a per 
sion equal to three-fourths of wha 
the parent’s primary benefit woul 
have been. If there’s more tha 
one such child, each gets an amoun 
totaling (a) half the amount of 
primary benefit, plus (b) one-fourtl 
of the primary benefit amoun 
divided by the number of suc 
children. If the primary benef 
would have been $80 a month ane 
there are two such children, eac 
would get $50. 

This is further complicated by ; 
limitation of $150 a month, or 8 
per cent of the worker’s average 
wage, on all the benefits that ca 
be based on one worker’s earning 

A 65-year-old widow of a fully 
insured worker receives three 
fourths the amount of his primar 
benefit. i 

A 65-year-old widower of a fully 
insured worker receives three 
fourths of his wife’s primary bene 
fit if he was receiving at least hal 
his support from her. 

A mother — defined as a widow 
any age, of a fully or currently i 
sured worker with a child of the 
worker in her care — receives three 
fourths of his primary benefit. | 

Each 65-year-old dependent pari 
ent of a worker who died fully 
insured can obtain a_ benefit 1 
there is no widow or child of the 
worker to claim a benefit. The 
parent’s benefit is three-fourths o: 
the worker's primary benefit. : 

Death benefits are to be paid on 
the death of any individual whe 
was fully or currently insured. (Ip 
the past, these were available only 
if there were no claimant to @ 
monthly benefit based on the in 
dividual’s earnings.) An amount 
equal to three times the primary 
benefit (or $60 to $240) is to be 
paid in a lump-sum to the widow 
or widower. 

Understandably the expanded so 
cial Security program will cos 
more. As in the past, the Socia 
Security tax will fall equally upor 


employer and employe — with ar 
in-between rate for the self-em 
ployed. 


Starting January 1, since the So 
cial Security tax will apply on th 
first $3,600 of yearly earnings 
rather than $3,000 as in the past, 3 
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What NEW PROBLEMS 
has the Korean War brought you? 


The Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry is answering 


scores of questions from its members on such problems as: 


HOW to solicit war contracts from the government; 
HOW to solicit subcontracts from prime contractors; 


HOW to fit into the National Security Resources Board 
planning for further mobilization; 


HOW to relate personnel policies to Selective Service and 


Reserve calls; 


HOW renegotiation may affect contracts currently being made. 


The Association will be equipped to give comprehensive help, as 
it was in World War II, on such problems as priorities, price con- 
trols, rationing, wage and manpower regulations, export and import 
controls, and regulations affecting transportation as they may be in- 


stituted in the developing mobilization. 


For help on these and related problems, telephone, write or visit 


Association headquarters. 


THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
AND INDUSTRY 


One North LaSalle Street FRanklin 2-7'700 
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worker now in the program may 
pay up to $9 more a year, and 
higher rates later. 

The employer, of course, must 
pay the same increased amounts. 

For the next three years, the 
rate is 14% per cent each on worker 
and employer. In 1954 the rate 
will jump to 2 per cent; in 1960 to 
2% per cent; in 1965 to 3 per cent, 
and in 1970 to 34 per cent. 

For the self-employed individual, 
the rate is 1% times the rate for 
the others. Starting Jan. 1 and for 
three years, the tax on the self- 
employed will be 24% per cent of 
net earnings from the employment 
that brings them into the program. 
In 1954 this will rise to 3 per cent; 
in 1960 to 334 per cent; in 1965 to 
44 per cent, and in 1970 to 47% 
per cent. 

For 1951, these rates mean a 
maximum payment for the ordi- 
nary employe of $54, rather than 
the $45 top this year — and like- 
wise for the employer; and a maxi- 
mum payment from the self-em- 
ployed individual of $81. 

Self-employed individuals coming 


Trends In Finance and Business 
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three unfortunate, though uninten- 
tional, results. It has hindered sci- 
entific teamwork and led to waste- 
ful duplication of research by pre- 
venting the free exchange of ideas 
between scientists. It has obstructed 
the training of young scientists by 
refusing them access to new dis- 


coveries. It has discouraged by 
SLedheeOtmsineatra experienced _ sci- 
entists from entering secret re- 
search. 


Our “nervous hoarding” of knowl- 
edge is no guarantee that it will 
remain secret, the Cornell report 
declares, adding that French physi- 
cists have already developed an 
atomic pile comparable to the 


under Social Security will ma 
their first report — and payment 
along with their federal incor 
tax return due March 15, 19! 
For the purpose of the, Social ; 
curity tax, only net earnings fr 
a trade or business count — r 
capital gains nor income from 
curities or other outside sources. , 
a partnership, the individual's sha 
of the partnership net earnings : 
this basis is the amount taxed f 
Social Security. If such earnin 
are less than $400 for the ye 
there’ll be no Social Security ti 
for the individual for that year ° 
and no benefits earned in that yez 

Many housewives and farmers w 
enter the employers’ ranks und 
the new law. They'll have to £: 
out a simple form and remit tax 
every three months. The gover 
ment says it’s perfectly legal f 
the housewife to pay the servan 
tax along with the employer ta: 
and probably many will. An ii 
dividual having business employs 
will be allowed to add househob 
employes to his regular returns. 


Stagg Field model and that th 
1949 “atomic explosion” in Russi 
“evidences that Russian scientisti 
have achieved a grasp of the suk 
ject.” 


The report continues: “By pr 
cedures far from polished, unques: 
tionably competent scientists hay 
been summoned to answer neigh 
borhood gossip, to explain isolatec 
acts of kindness, to divorce them: 
selves from the political attitudes 
of any of their relatives who haps 
pen to be ‘left wingers’ and im 
short establish their Americanism 
by proving that they are just like 
everybody else.” 


Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 8) 


allegiance to the United States and 
specifically renounced any ties to 
Communism. The loyalty pledge 
was adopted as a precaution against 
possible subversive activity at Kropp 
Forge where 25 per cent of produc- 
tion currently represents armament 
orders, 


e Squeeze On Tungsten — The 
American Chemical Society reports 
that tungsten, essential to the na- 
tion’s steel industry, may soon be- 
come critically short. China, once 
our principal source, is now sending 
her supplies to Russia, while a SeC- 
ond but smaller source, Korea, has 
also been cut off. 
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Jock MacGregor was a shy young Scot, 
anxious to get married but hardly know- 


ing how to go about it. At length he 
thought he saw his opportunity in a dis- 
patch printed in the local newspaper. It 
told of a comely young woman who had 
agreed to marry any man who would pay 
her father’s debts. 

Jock called on the money-minded lady, 
found her to be the pampered daughter 
of an indulgent widowed father, very 
pretty and most agreeable. A match 
seemed very much in prospect, until Jock’s 
native caution moved him to ask a ques- 
tion the young woman dared not answer. 

“Lassie,” the cagey suitor remarked, “‘be- 
fore I marry you, and pay your father’s 
debts, tell me this: "Who got your old man 
in debt in the first place?’ ” 


* * * 


Sophomore—“Dad, do you know that 
you're a lucky man?” 

Father—‘How is that?” 

Sophomore—“You won’t have to buy 
new books for me next semester. I am 
taking last year’s work over again.” 


* * * 


Judge: “Your age, madam?” 

Lady witness: “Thirty years.” 

Judge: “You may have difficulty prov- 
ing that.” : 

Lady witness: “You will find it difficult 
to prove the contrary. The church that 
had the record of my birth burned down 
in 1900.” 


* * * 


A couple with a new baby and a tod- 
dler were listening to a television salesman 
enthuse over a new model “so simple a 
baby can turn it on.” 

That was the clincher for the husband, 
who remarked to his wife: “Guess we'd 
better wait till they make them more 
complicated.” 


* * * 


His health wasn’t any too good, so the 
Eastern city-dweller went looking for a 
place to live in the Southwest. In one 
small town in Arizona he approached an 
old timer sitting on the Steps of the gen- 
eral store. “Say,” he asked, “What’s the 
death rate around here?” 

“Same as it is back East, bub,” answered 
the old fellow, “one to a person.” 


A new father was looking over the 
babies through the plate glass window in 
the infant ward. Every baby there, it 
seems, was crying. 

“What’s the matter in there?” he asked 
the nurse. 

“If you were only a few days old, out 
of a job and owed the government $2,500 


you'd be bawling too,” replied the nurse. 


* * * 


Texan — “Oklahoma 
province of Texas.” 

Oklahoman — “That isn’t so. No state 
can outlie Texas.” 


is an outlying 


* * * 


They were canoeing in the starlight. 

“How bright the stars are tonight,” 
he said. “Almost as bright as—” 

“Oh, you flatterer!” she ejaculated. 

“As .they were last night,” he con- 


tinued, calmly. 
* * * 


Two women, who had once been neigh- 
bors, met on the street, not having seen 
each other for seven years. 

“My,” said one, “I would hardly have 
known you, you look so much _ older.” 

“I wouldn’t ‘have recognized you 
either,” said the other, “except for your 
hat and dress.” 


In an army hospital, a wounded solo) 
was cooking up a letter to his wife 
kind-hearted nurse was writing it d 
for him. 

“The nurses here,’ he dictated, “ar 
very plain lot—” : 

“Oh, I say,” the angel of mercy ' 
terrupted. “Don’t you think that’s’ 
little unfair?” r 

The soldier grinned. 

“Yes, I do!” he fervently declared. “F 
nurse, you can’t imagine how happy ' 
wife will be when she reads it!” 


* * * 


Two ex-G.l’s were discussing the fo 
coming marriage of a buddy. 

“He’s getting a wonderfully acce 
plished girl,” said one of them. “She « 
swim, ride, dance, drive a car, and p 
a plane—she’s a real all-round girl.” 

“Yes, they should get along fine,” 
served the other. “You remember, I 
learned to cook in the Army.” 


* * * 


About the healthiest form of exere 
in the world is walking around the blel 
—you don’t have to cross a street! 


* * * 


One night two safe-breakers enter 
a bank. One approached the safe, 
down on the floor, took off his sha 
and socks, and started to turn the d 
of the safe with his toes. 

“What's the matter?” said his p 
“Let’s open this thing and get out 
here.” 

“Naw, itll only take a minute long 
and we'll drive them fingerprint expe 


nuts.” 
* * * 


Hostess: “Did that rude husband 
mine ask you not to play?” 
Musical Guest: “Oh, no, Mrs. Jones, | 


only asked me not to play a certa 
tune.” 
Hostess: “What was it he said?” 


Guest: “He said not to play ‘For th 


Love of Pete’. 


secreta ry. 
in the shop.” 
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“I think it only fair to warn you, Mr. Hoskins, be on the lookout for a new 
If world conditions continue, I'll be returning to my old welding job 


F 


